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“Our Martex towel ads 
have run in HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
twenty years... 


your magazine reaches and influences 
better-than-average prospects,” 


writes W. D. Hartman, Vice President 
Wellington Sears Company 


Mr. Hartman 


WEeELuvocrors Sears GComrany 


INCORPORATED 


65 Wortrnu STRreer 
Mew York 13, N.Y. 


EDITORIAL 
June 3, 195 AUTHORITY 


can help the best-planned 
Mr. Richard A. Hoefer 


SOUEE EEAUTIVUL Magazine advertising a 


572 Madison Avenue 


New York 22, New York to sell more goods, 
Dear Hr, Hostert and HOUSE BEAUTIFUL’s 


A continuous twenty year association between publication ° ° . 
and advertiser seems to me worthy of comment at this editorial authority 


time. 


The fact that our Martex towel ads have run in HOUSE IS firmly established. 
BEAUTIFUL every year for the past twenty years testifies 
to our belief that your magazine reaches and influences 


better-than-average prospects for our towels < people HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


with good taste and with money to spend. 


More recently, your editorials showing new and imagina- Magazine is a leader and 


tive bathroom settings have helped the consumer realize ° 
that towels have a rightful place in home decorating. a creative force for 
This editorial leadership has undoubtedly been helpful 
in aiding coth ourselves and our retail customers to 2. 8 

sell more and more of our best quality, high fashion better living. 
towels. Keep up the good work! 


Another reason why 
it pays to be a regular 
gg HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Vice President advertiser. 
WDHse0c 


“IN OUR BECOND CENTURY OF PROGRESS IN TEXTILES" 


House Beautiful 
4 \ 


: sells 
. + te both 

House Beautiful {j= saamm ::.. 
MAGAZINE Ned Gee, of the 


572 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. ' meas «(counter 


SEPTEMBER 


for the first time a magazine 
presents a woman in her 


_ PROPER 
\. PERSPECTIVE 


No longer does a woman live in a world of her 
own, isolated from her husband and children. 


Today she is very definitely an active part of a family 

unit whose members are sharing their lives, their re- 
sponsibilities, their joys...together in a wonderful new 
partnership. 


To reflect this change in both the woman’s status and in 

American family living, McCall’s broadened its editorial 
policy ... becoming the first and only magazine edited to 
serve the woman and her family . .. in all ways. 


What is the significance of this change? 


To the advertiser it promises a larger audience for his message, 
not only of women, but of the entire family...in more than 
4,541,000 homes across the nation. 


& 
...for the woman and her family MeCalls 


1954 


American Weekl 


LOUISVILLE BELONGS 
ON ANY 
SUPPLEMENT SCHEDULE 


DID YOU KNOW ? 


In the ten-year period from 1942 to 1952, 
the Louisville Courier-Journal Sunday 
Magazine crew in advertising lineage 
from 350,000 lines annually to 1,500,000. 
This growth was even above the high 
average for all the national supplements. 
Nearest in lineage Growth comparison is 
This Week—from 400,000 lines in 1942 
to 650,000 in 1952. 


Send for your free copy of a new 
factual study of newspaper supple- 
ments. Write to: Promotion Depart- 
ment, The Courier-Journal, Louisville 
2, Kentucky. 


* THE LOUISVILLE 


Convrier-Zournal 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
Suadey Courier-Journal Circulation 303,- 
238 « Member of The Locally-Edited 
Greup « Represented Nationally by The 
Branham Company. 


A Case of Good judg- 


‘“*KNICKERBOCKER”’ meat for Over 54 


Write, wire or call 
elf we don’t have today for catalog 
your choice in 
stock, we'll de- or additional  in- 
sign and manu formation 
facture a case to 
your specifica- 
tlon— 
@A display case ©The world’s larg- 
in itself: est selection of 
@All cases de- speciality sales 
signed for easy cases, portfolios 
carrying— and luggage— 


Specially designed FURNITURE CASE illustrated 
holds up to 70 fabric swatches (affixed to case) 8” 
x 10” fabrics shown convenientiy without obstruc- 
tion——1" pocket extending across case holds photo- 
graphs and books—sise 1649” x 12” x 412”"—in 
waterproof tough DuPont Fabrikoid.) 
Knickerbocker Can Produce Anything You Want!— 
Write today for catalog of sales cases; catalog of 
luggage, business portfolios, brief cases, etc.; or 
give details of special type of case you desire for 
your product—we will reply immediately! 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE CO. 
578 North Ringsbery St. Chicage 1, IN 
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SPOKESMAN for 

the ninety percent of physicians 
who constitute State Medical So- 
cieties. Grass roots reporter of pro- 
fessional news in the doctor’s home 
state. Voice of opinion for his own 
medical colleagues on economic and 
society matters. 

Read early, regularly and with the 
inevitable confidence accorded to 
official publications and to the ad- 
vertising accepted by the A. M. A. 
Councils. 

Before you okay your next medical 
advertising schedule, better ask the 
man who prepares it: 


“Will the Doctor se OUR PROD- 
UCT STORY in his own State 
Medical Journal?”’ 


EASY UNIT HANDLING—One Contract! 
One Original Plate! One Statement! 


STATE JOURNAL 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


American Vledica Association 
535 NORTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


ALABAMA— Journal of Med., Assn. of 

ARIZONA — Medicine 

ARKANSAS— Med. Society, Journal of 

CONNECTICUT -- State Med. Journal! 

DELAWARE - Med. Journo!l 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA — Med. Annals of, 

FLORIDA - Med. Assn., Journal of 

GEORGIA - Journal of Med. Assn. of 

HAWAII-- Med. Journal 

INDIANA — State Med. Assn., Journal of 

1OWA-— Stote Med. Soc., Journal of 

KANSAS - Med. Soc., Journal of 

KENTUCKY Med. Journal 

LOUISIAI<A - Journal of Stote Med. Society 

MAINE— Med. Assn., Journal of the 

MARYLAND - Medica! Journal 

MICHIGAN - State Med. Soc., Journal of 

MINNESOTA — Medicine 

MISSOURI Medicine 

NEBRASKA Stote Med. Journal! 

NEW JERSEY — Journal of Med. Sor. of 

NORTH CAROLINA. Med. Journal 

OHIO —- State Med. Journal 

OKLAHOMA | State Med. Assn., Journal of 

PENNSYLVANIA-- Med. Journo! 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN—Med. Journal (Cole, 
Utoh, Wyo., New Mex., Mont) 

SOUTH CAROLINA—-Med. Assn., Journal of 

SOUTH DAKOTA-—. Journal of Med 

TENNESSEE State Med. Assn., Journal of 

TEKAS STATE — Journal of Med 

VIRGINIA — Med. Monthly 

WEST VIRGINIA — Med. Journal 

WISCONSIN — Med. Journal 


394 


big frog 
big pond 


A combination you can’t beat... the booming 
voice of an established VHF station with max- 
imum power, 1049 foot tower and CBS, ABC 
and Dumont programs in a pond that not only 
includes America’s 25th metropolitan market 
but the entire eastern half of Virginia (including 
Richmond) and all of northeastern North Car- 
olina. Buy the granddaddy of them all — then 
watch your sales curve climb. 


to SL Cimericas iracke Market 
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Coast-to-Coast Host 
Long Run 
New Freedom 


Promotion Plus 


@ Ladies just love to tell their age . . . to Art Link- 
letter on his “House Party” radio and television show. So 
it’s no wonder he makes such a persuasive salesman for 
Lever Brothers’ Surf. Three times a week he tells women 
that a Surf wash makes clothes so clean they “smell like 
sunshine.” These commercials have the same friendly 
touch that has won “House Party” millions of fans, 


—_ 


© Youthful action photographs dramatically illus- 
trate “Five days of new freedom” — 1954 campaign theme 
for MEDS. This series for Persona! Products Corp. broke 
in the early summer months . .. when outdoor sports come 
into full swing and the demand for tampons is greatest. 
Two-color advertisements appear in magazines directed at 
an ever-growing group of modern young Americans. 


@ Early retirement — with enough money to enjoy it 
— is an appeal which never seems to grow old. Now in its 
25th year, this campaign is actually setting new records 
for Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. Business through 
advertising hit an all-time high in 1953. Key-numbered 
coupons check the pulling power of each advertisement in 
this broad series, which runs in general magazines. 


a tiie 
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“merican = 
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© Big news for the ladies this month — South Seas in 
Community silverplate. It’s completely new . . . in styling, 
proportions and silhouette. Client Oneida Ltd. makes its 
television debut with star-saleswoman Arlene Francis on 
the “Home” show to promote the South Seas pattern. Space 
advertising is the mainstay of the campaign, with four- 
color cover ads in six national magazines. 


BATTEN, BARTON, DURSTINE & 
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OSBORN, INC. Advertising 


SAN FRANCISCO * HOLLYWOOD + LOS ANGELES + DETROIT + DALLAS * ATLANTA 


no doubt about it... 
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merchandise really moves .. . 


IT'S ONE OF THE THREE MUST MARKETS 
IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


There are literally more than a million reasons why the Spokane Market makes a 
big difference in a Pacific Northwest—or any other—sales program . . . the 1,032,300 resi- 
dents whose earnings and spending are above national averages. 


Still growing vigorously, the Spokane Market's population climbed 37% since 1940, 
as compared with a 13% average increase in the five U. S. cities in the over-a-million class. 
During these 14 years, effective buying income of Spokane Market residents rose 162%, 
while retail sales jumped 297%—as compared with average gains of 154% in spendable 
income and 209% in retail sales for the five largest cities. 


Recognized as the nation’s top test market, the Spokane “Inland Empire” has since 
pioneer times developed as a unified and independent trading area in the geographical 
heart of the Pacific Northwest. The same qualities that make it best for tests make it a 
must for everyone who wants to really move merchandise and enjoy maximum sales in 
the Pacific Northwest. 


The easy way—the effective way—the economical way to put the Spokane Market 
on your better business list is through the two big home-delivered newspapers that are 
accepted as home-town dailies the length and breadth of the Inland Empire . . . The 
Spokesman-Review and the Spokane Daily Chronicle. 


Advertising Representatives: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc., New York, Chicago, £ 
Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Atlanta. Color Representatives, SUNDAY 
SPOKESMAN-REVIEW. Comic Sections: Metropolitan Group. 
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LETTERS 
TO THE EDITORS 


RAYTHEON APPRAISES POLK 


I read vour story on the Polk operation 
in Chicago (SM, Aug. 1, p. 60)—and it 
is the fairest and most unbiased appraisal 
of the Polk operation I have ever seen. 
In addition it is well written, interesting 
and accurate 


We started doing business with Sol 
Polk early in the vear and the relation 
ship to date has been very satisfactory. 
He has been scrupulous in following our 
agreements on radio and TV cooperative 
advertising where, incidentally, consumer 
results to date have been very good. 


I was particularly interested in the 
reference to Polk's stock-purchase plan 
and the Good Humor promotion since 
these ideas were ones which originated 
with Raytheon and were passed on to 

’ Polk as ideas which might be mutually 
More power packages for airplanes are built <6 , + Ds I beneficial 
in San Diego than in any other city in the world. : 


John Kelly 


General Sales Manager 
’ . t: Raytheon Manufacturing Co 
Television and Radio Operations 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING eo 


THE SALESMAN WITH 


31 DEPENDENTS! 

is Like a great many other overseas sales 
organizations, we are censtantly trying to 
improve both the morale and quality of 


our local salesmen by pointing out, among 
other things, their importance to the econ- 


omy of their country. The pictograph 
Seattle, Wash. . - $256,000,000 July 13 


from your issue, “31 Factory 


Hartford, Conn. . « 239,000,000 pad Rig se Skat Pe atape — 
F: $s < sman wi ye very heip- 
Hackensack, N. J. - 203,000,000 wl to us in thie 5 ) 


ful to us in this program. We plan to 


Dallas, Texas. . ° 133,000,000 reproduce it in our house organ and 
Philadelphia, Pa. . - 128,000,000 ee. 

Kansas City, Mo. . + 151,000,000 George R. Spahn 
San Francisco, Calif. . . 21,000,000 etiiaaiiad Riedie 

International Division 


AN DI EGO Remington Rand Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


CALIFORNIA 


THESE ARE ROSES—NOT RABBITS! 
$ The article describing Jackson & Per- 
| | kins’ Children’s Rose Garden is interest- 


ing (SM, Aug. 1, “The Human Side,” 
. 20). 


Data Copyrighted 1954 Sales Management, Survey baits lide eadadiay Mere eles: Wiig Aaeliee 

of Buying Power; further reproduction not licensed. Cink al ‘eecietis sod aes sessions 

many roses from Jackson & Perkins for 

testing. Thirty-six thousand bushes bear- 

ing 20 million blooms at one time would 

” ita santana average 555 each. I sure would like to 
ONLY with the San Diego 


a e 

\ = : 4 have bushes like that. 

THE MOST y ta San Diego Ynion Union and Evening Tribune is a ee 
IMPORTANT CORNER x - your advertising “home de- > mle . ee 

Snead” te ables OOM-ul the Probably some Hol'ywood writer ran 

IN THE U.S.A. and ME bigger San Diego market. out of magnifying and exaggerating 


Ne ns FVENING TRIBUNE This responsive, SATURATION words. 


coverage is your best ad buy! 
SAN DIEGO 


) F 
CALIFORNIA D. R. Long 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE 
WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., INC. Tagcraft Corp. 


Lancaster, Pa. 


(continued on p. 12) 
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Long Distance Rates Are Low. These are the daytime 
Station-to-Station rates for the first three minutes. They do 
not include the federal excise tax. Long Distance rates arc 
even lower after 6 o'clock every night and all dav Sunday 


LONG DISTANCE IS THE CHEAPEST, 
SPEEDIEST ROAD TO EVERYWHERE 


There is hardly any limit to the time, money and waste motion 
Long Distance telephone service can save in a single business day. 

In Sales, for example, it can help you follow up inquiries. Make 
appointments for personal visits. Keep in touch between trips. Clear 
up questions and complaints, quickly and tactfully. Save sales that 
might otherwise slip away. 


There’s another important reason for using Long Distance. The 
rates are low—much lower, as shown above, than most people think. 


Long Distance Doesn't Cost—It Pays. We have some specific suggestions for 
the profitable use of Long Distance in Sales, Purchasing, Administration, 
Traffic, Production, Engineering and Accounting. A call to your Bell Tele 
phone Business office will bring a representative to discuss them with you. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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If you want to sell more to metalworking production 
these familiar words 


will help you find your most 
productive advertising medium 


friend to 


sales builder.... 


@ @ 
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everybody is a friend to nobody 


In the huge and diverse Metalworking Industry, it is just as logical that 
a magazine which tries to serve everybody’s interests will serve no one’s 
very well. Far better, as the wise author of an age-old proverb would surely 
agree, to concentrate on reaching fully, and serving completely, one im- 
portant functional group in this $95-billion industry. 


This is what American Machinist does, with results that surely prove the 
wisdom of such a course. This magazine concentrates all of its useful, 
searching pages on helping metalworking production to do a better job... 
and in doing so attracts the largest, most influential subscribér audience 
in the history of metalworking magazines: over 34,000 production-respon- 
sible engineers and executives who buy this magazine for the facts and 
help nowhere else available to them. 


You’d hardly expect the results, advertising-wise, to be any different than 
they are. Over 950 manufacturers of products used and bought by metal- 
working production concentrate far more advertising pages, and far more 
advertising dollars, in American Machinist than in any other metalworking 
publication. And if you want the decisive voice of Metalworking’s most 
important buying group behind your products, there really isn’t any ques- 
tion where your advertising will best find the thoughtful, friendly attention 
of this industry’s production leaders. You'll find it in American Machinist 

. and once you’ve experienced this magazine’s ability to reach and in- 
fluence metalworking production, you’ll always want it in the No. 1 place 
on your advertising schedule. 


Amerncan f. &§ : 
Machinist f/f . !//... behind your products 


THE McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE OF METALWORKING PRODUCTION 
McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 36 

PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER MONDAY 

MEMBER OF THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 

AND ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 
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STRONG PARTS- 
A POWERFUL WHOLE 


Consistently, The Wall Street Journal does more than its share 
of the advertiser’s sales job. 


Any of The Journal’s four regional editions represent an out- 
standing buy — both for costs and results. Together, they’re a 
powerful national medium that flows into every corner where 
businessmen are busy — and need things to do business with. 


ABC Circulation: 295,367 


Net paid, excluding bulk based on March 31, 1954 issue 
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THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


LETTERS 


® Rose fancier Long has us wearing 
a Royal Scarlet blush. With all credit 
to Jackson & Perkins’ green thumbs, 
they aren’t that good. J. & P. tells us 
that they did have “millions” of roses 
in bloom at the time of our story. A 
gremlin with a penchant for digits 
somehow got into our copy. 


DISCOUNTERS—FOR AND AGAINST 


Unfortunately the discount houses are 
operating in every conceivable business 
from automobiles through furniture and 
appliances, etc. (See “Adventures in 
Shopping” series, an every-issue feature 
since June 15. Sixth installment is on 
page 56, this issue.) Apparently due to 
the fact that the appliance industry has 
always been noted as a highly specialized 
industry, I think it has also been very 
specialized in obtaining more publicity on 
appliances than other products. 


I do not think there is any question, 
even in the mind of the discounter him- 
self, that if the other fellow didn’t do it, 
he wouldn't either. 


The solution to the problem is a difficult 
one. I do not believe anyone has the an- 
swer but it is a problem that is discussed 
at all levels of distribution, and there is 
one thing on which everyone is in com- 
plete agreement: that somehow or other 
discount houses should be stopped. 


I think the articles, even though our 
product is mentioned, might be beneficial 
in airing out this program so as to get a 
clean business again. 


Howard J. Scaife 


Sales Manager 
Hotpoint Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


I'll not support illegal practices 
any more than you would—but what's 
wrong with buying at lower prices? 


Is it possible that the well-established 
“markup” on everything from Sheaffer 
pens to Westinghouse dishwashers is 
higher than it need be? Maybe our top- 
heavy merchandising policies need an 
overhaul, 


Obviously the “discount house’ which 
is looked upon as a blot on the clean, 
white page of American business record 
makes a profit on its operation. Even the 
purchaser of a $2.95 item knows that. 
But doesn’t that make it all the more 
obvious that the “legitimate” outlet’s 
“take” is more than the public cares to 
pay? Is the day of the buyers’ market so 
far back in our memories that the dis- 
count houses must be castigated as un- 
principled mercenaries? They are merely 
the visible outgrowth of people’s attempts 
to keep what they earn, or get the most 
return for what they spend. If the public 
supports them by purchases—and of 
course it does—then no amount of hand- 
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ingland 


within the next 4 years 


In making plans for the future it’s surprising how many of us act 


as if growth were something that is entirely behind us! 


Mavbe that’s because we’re accustomed to making comparisons of 
yesterday and today. There’s no question about the growth we've had 
since “40 or °47. Most everyone is now taking this growth into 
consideration in today’s planning. 


But what about the growth ahead of us? The next time you sit in a 
planning conference, try this little bombshell: 


The increase in our population within the next four years will 
be the equivalent of adding another New England to the U.S. 


That’s just one example of how fast America is continuing to grow. 


Visualize the opportunity ahead for your Company in such a dynamic 
and expanding economy. But making the most of such an opportunity is 
going to take some raising of sights. It’s going to require sound sales 
and advertising planning based on the size of the job ahead, 

and not the size of the job behind us. 


For help in your planning we invite you and your advertising agency 


to make full use of the information facilities of the Penton Publishing 
Company. We will be happy to cooperate with you. 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PENTON BUILDING e CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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THE MAN IN THE SPACE SUIT drives one of $11,329,000 worth of industrial trucks bought 
by food plants last year, gets power from one of $4,000,000 worth of new batteries, works 
in a space cooled by part of $46,000,000 worth of new refrigeration equipment. And he helps 
move 37% of the nation’s corrugated cartons (more than are used by the next 6 industries 
together). Gives you an idea of market size. And food plants buy almost everything. 


.., and We think out space suits you... 


Talk about your jet-age industries! A frozen-food 
plant in California came up with a beaut recently 
(as reported in FooD ENGINEERING). The lift- 
truck operators were getting an Antarctic ache 
from scooting around in the refrigerated rooms. 
Teeth a-chatter, ears blue, etc. So the sympathetic 
boss bought each man a surplus jet space suit. You 
zip ’er up, plug ’er into the lift-truck battery, ad- 
just the thermostat, and — you’re still an Eskimo, 
but no longer an Eskimo Pie. 


s hd > 


Yes, space suits. Food plants buy almost every- 
thing. Pipe and tube and paper towels. Refriger- 
ants and roofing. Your product, too, probably. For 
food plants are manufacturers. They buy what all 
manufacturers buy. They buy more than most — 
spending 20 billion dollars a year. (For a few 
multi-million-dollar trifles, see photos.) 


And, if your future markets are a question mark, 
consider this: People must eat. The population’s 
growing like never before. 


7 2 * 


So the food industry must grow, and it always 
prospers. You can grow and prosper with it. Why 
not ask us to check our bulging files on expendi- 
tures for your product? Either we’re experts or 
our readers and advertisers are kidding us. Foop 
ENGINEERING has the most subscribers . . . wins 
every industry-wide readership poll . . . carries 
more advertising than any other industry-wide 
food-plant magazine. And many advertisers who 
want inquiries say FE pulls best. 


Check into the food industry. You'll find a good, 
big market ... and a first-rate magazine to bring 
you the benefits of good advertising. 


food’s hot ... one of ire 


‘hottest industrial markets 
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A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


READ BY THE MEN WHO BUY THE PRODUCTS TO RUN THE PLANTS THAT FEED THE WORLD 
Plants producing Baked Goods © Beer, Wine © Milk, Milk Products * Meat, Fish, Poultry * Processed Fruits, Vegetables * Grain Products * Confections * Sugar © Soft Drinks © ond all other Processed Foods 
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The Cleveland Plain Dealer 
is your port of entry into a 2-for-! market 


of over five billion dollars 


Sales winds are blowing your way when you steer 
your advertising course with the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. With this one newspaper you reach not only 
Greater Cleveland but the 26 adjacent counties as 
well. Two markets for the price of one .. . a sales 
potential of over $5,000,000,000! Talk your product 
where it costs the least, covers the most . . . in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


(Cleveland) 26 Adjacent 


Cuyahoga Cy. County Area* 
Total Retail Sales . . . $1,976,290,000 $1,625,161,000 
ee Ge: AS ee ee? 522,053,000 403,545,000 
Gen. Merchandise Sales 279,064,000 128,040,000 
Dred Gales «4 2 8%. 63,158,000 38,554,000 
Furn., Hsld., Radio Sales 100,473,000 73,949,000 
Eff. Buying Income . . 2,998,757,000 2,333,759,000 


* Akron, Canton, Youngstown not included. 
Figures—Sales Management Survey, May, 1954 
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LETTERS 


wringing and manufacturers’ “edicts” 
will eliminate them. 


L. M. Huston 


Lansdale, 


. .. I was quite amused to read that 
“old line—full service” retailers are de- 
manding help and protection. They’re the 
ones who are responsible for the discount 
houses coming into being. 


I’ve had several experiences in recent 
years. The most costly to me, and a 
fairly recent one, had to do with the 
purchase of a nationally advertised wash- 
ing machine—Bendix. 


After six years of good service from 
our Bendix automatic washer we turned 
it in for another Bendix and got what 
we considered was a fair trade. How- 
ever, from the start we had trouble with 
this new machine. We got service and 
without charge but after about nine 
months of this I told the dealer I was 
sure we had an imperfect machine and 
shouldn’t something be done about it be- 
fore our service warranty expired and 
we would have to pay fer all the service 
required. He agreed but nothing was ever 
done. 


A week after our guarantee expired 
our machine stopped. The dealer’s service 
man informed us that water had worked 
into the motor; it was water-soaked, 
would have to be rebuilt and the arma- 
ture rewound, at my expense. It seemed 
they were having similar trouble with 
all machines equipped with the auto- 
matic soap dispenser, as mine was. It 
was the first admission that had been 
made that our trouble might have come 
from faulty design or an imperfection 
in the machine. 


After about two months of making a 
nuisance of myself with first the dealer 
and then the distributor, they finally said 
they'd give me a demonstrator model at 
a reduced price in trade for my machine. 
The pay-off though was that in order to 
get quick service I sent my own truck to 
the distributor’s warehouse for the ma- 
chine; the distributor told the local dealer 
to install it; after it was installed I got 
a bill from the dealer for the installation! 


Perhaps most of the “old line — full 
service” retailers give better service than 
this; but I don’t believe they do; and 
those who give good service charge ex- 
orbitant fees, usually because two men 
are used on a call—one to work and one 
to supervise. 


Hooray for the Discount Houses. 
E. B. Frock 


Hanover, Pa. 
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Average circulation of the Chicago 


Daily News for July, 1954, was 
562,472, 19,200 higher than for July, 
1953, and the highest July daily 


average in this newspaper’s history. 


SATURDAY 


Average circulation of the Chicago 


Daily News for July, 1954, was 
560,670, 42,049 higher than for July, 
1953, and the highest July Saturday 


average in this newspaper’s history. 


- and still growing! 
CHICAGO DAILY NEWS | 


CHICAGO NEW YORK DETROIT MIAMI LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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Gales...BY MARKETS 


INDIVIDUALLY... SECTIONALLY... NATIONALLY 


You can make your strong bid for sales in your biggest or weakest markets, 


or you can trump the lead where your competition is keenest. 


You can put your chips on a pair of aces alone—Chicago and Detroit, 
or raise with a sure-thing four-of-a-kind in New York, San Francisco, Boston 
and Baltimore. When you need a big score to win you can lay down a 


meld of ten big cards in the fat-volume markets from coast-to-coast. 


When you're playing for big stakes in sales, 
locally, nationally or sectionally, only PICTORIAL REVIEW 


among all important Sunday magazines 


provides this tremendous advantage for market-by-market flexibility. 


Sunday 
Pictorial 
ReUuw DISTRIBUTED WITH 
THE FOLLOWING 
Rananisitned Hatiedidlly toy HEARST SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS: — 
HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE Los Angeles Examiner 
959 Eighth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. Seattle Post-intelligencer 
Offices in Principal Cities Baltimore American 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 
Detroit Times 
Chicago American 
Milwaukee Sentinel 
New York Journal-American 


» @ SOME “ee eee ALL TEN Boston Advertiser 


San Francisco Examiner 
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THE HUMAN SIDE 


How to 
pinpoint Aad ics 


ANNE’S FACTORY occupies space approximately three feet by seven: 
It’s her bed. But determination has made her a successful costume 
jewelry manufacturer. Her advice to the handicapped could be put to 
use by most able-bodied people, too. 


power: 


Object Lesson: Determination 


Ladies Home Journal 


coverage in America’s There was nothing wrong with Anne Thacker’s plan to go into 
the manufacturing business. Nothing except that she had no money 
for equipment; she didn’t know what to manufacture and she had 
no training. At 26 she was young enough to dream. 


Hlth county: 12% 


But Anne couldn’t get out of bed or sit up more than a few min- 

utes at a time propped against a backrest. And she had plenty of 

Newark Evening News time to reason the dream into reality. Anne, you see, had “recovered” 

from polio, contracted at 16. By indomitable will she had learned to 

use both hands and her right arm and she was determined to stand 
County, New Jersey: on her own two feet—financially if not physically. 


coverage in Essex 


Today—still abed—she’s a successful one-woman manufacturer. 
She handcrafts “Creations by Anne’’—attractive costume jewelry 
which she sells by mail to 56 retail outlets in 30 states. She sells a 
number of additional retailers through agents and distributors, and 
small orders direct to customers. 


Success didn’t come to her overnight. Before she sold her first clip 

O she had to decide if it was a clip she wanted to make. But she remem- 
bered seeing a piece of handmade wire jewelry which had fascinated 

her. She reasoned that what she liked others probably would, too. 


Propped against her back support she scrawled an earnest letter 
to the Ohio Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation. In April, 1947, a 
Bureau representative came to Anne’s rural-route home near Man- 
chester, Ohio. He promised to do his best but he wasn’t optimistic 
about finding a “gold” wire instructor. 


Months passed. Anne lay in bed and prayed. And then, in October, 
a spastic gir! arrived via wheelchair, taught her to letter the alphabet 


in gold wire, make “name” brooches, handle six standard designs in 
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They live 
on the 


Pacific Coast... 


they listen to 


DON LEE 


*Don Lee is Pacific Coast Radio Don Lee Broadcasting System 


Hollywood 28, California 


...the only network designed for complete coverage of a GREAT radio 
‘ gs P 8 signe Represented nationally by 


audience, 1642 million people with an effective buying income that tops . ape oe H-R Representatives, Inc. 


the national average by 18%. It’s the nation’s greatest regional network. 


Ads turn 
Slow mover 
into 

best seller 


Eighteen months ago men’s socks made 
of Helanca stretchable nylon yarn 
were hard to sell. 


Today, 50% of sock sales in many 
stores are Helanca. Eleven yarn proc- 
essors — licensed by Heberlein Patent 
Corp.—have difficulty making yarn to 
meet the demand. And Helanca now 
is also being used in underwear and 
other products. 


Much of this success is due to consist- 
ent Helanca advertising... exclusively 
in The New York Times Magazine. 


Advertising had to do a four-fold job 
for Helanca, says Mack Leblang, pres- 
ident of Mack Leblang Co., New York 
advertising agency. It had to reach 
processors, manufacturers, retailers 
and consumers. 


“On our budget there were two courses 
of action open. We could spread our 
efforts around in dribs and drabs... 
or we could use one medium which 
would reach all four audiences. 


“The New York Times Magazine was 
a natural first choice to do the job.” 


Helanca’s ads started last January, 
run regularly every two or three 
weeks. From the first they have stim- 
ulated consumers and the trade. 


Consumers ask where they can buy 
the merchandise advertised. Retailers 
and wholesalers seek a manufacturer’s 
source of Helanca products. Manufac- 
turers want to know where Helanca 
yarn can be obtained. 


Helanca’s success illustrates the 
unique versatility of The New York 
Times .. . its ability to solve so many 
different advertising problems. That’s 
why advertisers have made The New 
York Times first in advertising in the 
world’s first market for 35 years. 


The New York Cimes 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, DETROIT, MIAMI 
LOS ANGELES. SAN FRANCISCO, TORONTO 
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costume jewelry. Anne began to practice alone with tools and ma- 


terials supplied by the Bureau. She was in business! 


Being handicapped made the work slow and difficult for Anne. 
But she took great pains. Her friends gave her the first orders and 
she made name brooches for school kids. Their word-of-mouth adver- 
tising brought her more orders. 


The next summer she took the bull by the horns, sent samples to 
the Handmades-by-Handicapped Department at McAlpin’s, Cincin- 
nati department store. The customers bought and Anne had a follow- 
up order. 


“That encouragement was manna from heaven,” she says. “But 
nowadays I sell all my jewelry on the open market without mention 
of ‘handicap.’ And I always advise other shut-ins to do the same.” 


By mid-summer Anne was making far more jewelry than she 
could sell. She needed new outlets. “Since I couldn’t go after them,” 
she explains, “and I hadn’t enough money to run an advertisement 
in a hobby magazine—I prayed.” But the Lord seems to help those 
who help themselves. Anne belonged to the Mailbag Club, interna- 
itonal organization for shut-ins. A manufacturer, contacted through 
the Club, sent Anne a list of “women’s exchange” outlets. 


Anne sent samples to the outlets, got her first orders outside Ohio. 
Then a handicapped friend wrote her about a shop in a big out-of- 
state hotel which bought his jewelry and might buy hers. It did. A 
third correspondent put her in touch with a Colorado “tourists” shop. 


Anne's Sales Philosophy 


Today Anne shares her sales outlets with other physically handi- 
capped artists. And her advice to them is advice any would-be manu- 
facturer could use: “First essential is a worth-while product. From 
the beginning I made the very best jewelry I could fashion. 1 was 
determined not to send out a single piece of jewelry that could dis- 
appoint the wearer.” 


“T discarded glued parts which might come off. There’s less 
profit per order on jewelry which will stand up to long wear—but 
my customers almost invariably reorder and recommend my prod- 
uct. One Nebraska gift shop owner, besides selling my merchandise 
over his counters, distributes it on a percentage basis to shops in 
several states.” 


Miss ‘Thacker usually mails prospective sales outlets an illustrated 
advertising circular. She offers to send a large selection of jewelry 
samples; the shop owner agrees to return those pieces he doesn’t want. 
Her losses? ‘“Too small a fraction of one percent to figure.” 


She now uses over 50 jewelry designs—many her own creations— 
combining gold-filled wire with jewel-colored stones, rhinestones, 
simulated pearls. Each piece is personally handcrafted. But Anne has 
come along. When she gets rushed she hires a girl to pack orders. 
Often she works 16 hours a day, feels better for it. In 1953, for 
instance, during one three-week period she made and packed 909 
pieces of jewelry. Swears she wasn’t tired. 


With it all Anne Thacker still finds the time to write encouraging 
letters to physically handicapped people and able-bodied ones as well. 
She types book manuscripts for friends, does a spate of creative writing 
herself. Her autobiography is scheduled for book publication this year. 


And she confidently expects some day to stand and to walk again. 
With her determinatien she probably will, too. 
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BUSY EXECUTIVES 
have our number 


And they call it often! Businessmen like the time they gain 


by flying Capital — time saved to make the trip more profitable for the company, 
and more time to be home with the family. 


For comfort, economy and dependability, fly Capital from the Atlantic to 


the Mississippi . . . the Great Lakes to the Gulf. a 
For 27 years, one of the Nation's le ading schedule d airlines ee. sta 
General Offices: National Airport 
Washington 1, D.C. AIRLINES 
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sales “hay” for 


Bees help you make sales in Ohio — dig, 
steady sales every month of the year. 


They signify wide diversification — uni- 
versally practiced in Ohio to keep dollars 
rolling in right around the calendar. With 
lots of cash in his pocket all the time, the 
Ohio farmer keeps the sales registers ring- 
ing regularly. 


So, your best place to sell is in Ohio, 


where full diversification means prosperity 
Z 


Yyi/ 


Not only a honey bee—but a money bee! Seed yields 
are often trebled when an adequate number of bees 
visit the blooms. More than 50 crops in the United 
States are dependent upon insects for pollination. 
And, most of them are found right in Ohio, where 
crop seed and fruit play an important part in mak- 
ing Ohio a top-third state in farm income. 
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all year long. Best way to sell is through 
THE OHIO FARMER, the farm paper with 
two issues every month devoted exclusively 
to Ohio agriculture. You're sure of reader- 
ship — sure of action! 


Similar publications in similar markets 
are MICHIGAN FARMER and PENNSYLVANIA 
FARMER. Get the facts on all three today. 
Write T1013 Rockwell Avenue, Cleveland 
14, Ohio. 


Th Ouio Farmer 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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(Percent Farm Cash Income Received Each Month) 


Jon Feb Mow Apr Moy Jjvne Jvly Avg. Sept Oct Nov Dec 
Based on eight year study of Ohio Farm Income — 
(Government payments not included) 


Advertise in OHIO where it’s payday all year 'round 


MICHIGAN FARMER 
East Lansing, Michigan 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


What makes a newspaper great?* 


*THAT GUY SIEGEL 


MUST BE AN 
ACROBAT!” 


Paul Siegel of the Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune photographic de- 
partment is an acrobat. To what 
extent his former training on a circus 
trapeze helps in the snapping of 
prize-winning pictures is Siegel’s se- 
cret. Good newspaper photographers 
are a breed apart, artists of unpre- 
dictable skills. The 17-man photo 
staff of the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune includes an erstwhile ac- 
countant, an ex-bomber pilot, a 


couple of short order cooks and a 
former stage manager, all of whom 
have contributed to the more than 
100 major awards the department 
has won in the last 5 years fcr out- 
standing news and feature shots. 

This talented aggregation travels 
over 100,000 miles a year, often risk- 
ing necks and cameras to bring 
complete photo coverage to Upper 
Midwest readers. They’ve climbed 
tall oil derricks for panoramic shots 
of North Dakota’s new oil fields, 
dangled perilously from planes for 
spectacular aerial views, frozen feet 
and lenses in 40-below blizzards. 
One got into a burning hotel ahead 
of the firemen, emerged with price- 
less negatives and scorched hair. 
Another almost drowned on a small 
town’s Main Street while seeking 
‘‘just one more picture” of a surging 
flood. 


To complement their unerring in- 


*“Explosion at Third’’ by Paul Siegel 


Grand Prize: 
photo contest. 
First place, sports; second place, best of 
show: National Press Photographers Asso- 
ciation—Encyclopedia Britannica competi- 
tion. 
First place, sports: 
picture competition 


LOOK Magazine all-sports 


University of Missour 
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First place, sports: Minnesota Associated 
Press newsphoto contest. 

Second place, sports: Kent State University 
short course contest. 

Honorable mention, sports: Inland Daily 
Press Association contest for newspapers 
with more than 50,000 daily circulation. 


Medal Award: 1954 Graflex photo contest. 


stinct for picture possibilities, the 17 
are armed with some of the finest 
camera equipment available in the 
country today, including several 
cameras developed at the Minneap- 
olis Star and Tribune. Special cam- 
eras in the hands of the well-coor- 
dinated R.O.P. color photo team 
have helped produce front-page color 
pictures within 12 hours after the 
event took place. In at least one 
instance the time was cut toa breath- 
less 8 hours. 

This continuing effort to bring 
more color, more glamor, more lively 
“‘on-the-spot’’ picturesto Upper Mid- 
west readers contributes much to 
the freshness and wide human appeal 
of the Minneapolis Star and Tribune 

. helps explain why these news- 
papers are the best-read, best-en- 
joyed, most-respected in a 224- 
county area in 34 states. 


Minneapolis 
Starazd Tribune 


EVENING MORNING & SUNDAY 


620,000 SUNDAY- 485,000 DAILY 


JOHN COWLES, President 
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Get 


COMMENT Around 


Top Brass Pay Make More Calls 


If you are not getting as much take-home pay as you think your with a Rented 


services merit, it may be because you are not having your incentive 
income computed on profits before taxes. 


Executive Compensation Service of the American Management 
Association, has just reported that many companies now are basing 
executive bonuses on profits before rather than after taxes. 


Boards of directors of these companies obviously feel—and 
certainly the executives would agree—that profits before taxes are 
a more accurate measure of executives’ efforts and performances. 


ave “your car”, 
you are, for bus- 
; pleasure, by mak- 
ing reservations with any 
. — . < , IONAL member. 

American Management Association now estimates that 450 of [ eg tate th 
ee eibeal \« . ee 3 ary neon oe ou’ll appreciate the cour- 
the commercial and industrial firms in the United tates now re ons corvicn, the eounamy 
ward their executives with the opportunity for incentive compen- and dependability of the 
sation. AMA finds that incentive plans fall into four groups: easy-driving late models. 


i. 


Pa 


, : . Re Look in the yellow pages of your 
1. Informal plans, where both the fund and individual awards ’phone directory for NATIONAL 


" 
are discretionary; members or write for a directory 
’ Pe and National Courtesy Card to: 
2. Fund plans where the fund is based on a formula but the al- 


location of awards is based on the appraised performance and con- <j @- NATIONAL 


tribution of each participant; CAR RENTAL SYSTEM 

1209 WASHINGTON © ST. LOUIS 3, MO 

3. Fund plans where both the fund and the individual awards 

are predetermined, with allocations generally based on the salary 
of each participant or group of participants; 


+] 


4. Plans without established funds where the allocation of awards 
is based on a predetermined formula for each participant or group 
related directly to company profits. 

Combine the 

Your opportunity to earn an executive bonus does not necessarily 3 
depend upon whether you are in a large or a small company as much VISUAL <= 
as the type of industry in which you operate. AMA reports that with the 
firms engaged in wholesale and retail trade pay the highest bonuses— ORAL §) 
nearly 60° of salary is the average among companies of this type Gdn 
having incentive compensation plans. Construction companies are ter nontne Nis. 
a close second with 53%. communication 


It won’t be news to people in and outside of the utility industry 
to be told that executives in this field get the lowest bonuses. For 
example, AMA finds incentive income, on the average, is less than 
9% of salary. Financial concerns offer about 15% of salarv. Durable 
goods manufacturers executives receive almost 45% of their salary as 
incentive. Non-durable goods manufacturers run slightly over 40%. 


In almost two-thirds of the plans analyzed by the American Man- 
agement Association, allocation of incentive income to the individual 
executive is up to the discretion of that individual’s boss. In many 
cases, of course, the boss is the board of directors. 


If you would like to compare your income with incomes of execu- ORAVISUAL ALL PURPOSE PORTABLE EASEL 


tives in your field and in many other fields, turn to page 44 for our Replaces blackboard. Uses large, modern paper 


° ar , = . e c <n ads. This versatile all aluminum easel is also 
latest study of “Earnings of Sales Executives: 1953 vs. 1950.” In equipped for derge Sanaa abete ae See 
dt Nieainlaias 4 ation abe asd e. aces ee. SSP . over c . Strong yet light in weight. Folds 
these years of relatively easy sell, six out of ten executives whose in @ iify tor eoty portability or’ storage. 
earnings were studied made more money, two made fhe same, and Thousands in use by big business—everywhere. 
tw made lees ; Other models available. 
ac °SS. 


Write for free 16-page illustrated cataleg. 
You'll be struck, no doubt, by the wide variations of incomes by ORAVISUAL COMPANY INC 
industries. The variations are even more striking when you know the ’ 4 
identity of the companies. Some executives are better bargainers than Factory—P.O. Box 609, Sta. A St. Petersburg, Fla 
others , Branch Office, Box 1251, Stamford, Conn 
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THEY DISCOURAGE 
‘BACK DOOR SELLING! 


Does your advertising go in the front door, too? 


The facts on “backdoor” selling are simple. 
And important. A majority of large firms with 
centralized purchasing departments discourage 
it. A great many forbid it. And about 75% admit , Re ae ’ ; 

bos 2 aes * PURCHASING Magazine has been recognized 
to prejudice against the vendor using it. S S 


as the PA’s own magazine since 1915. . 


Now here’s an important question for you to 
consider: Shouldn't your advertising go in the 
front door, too... and “see the PA first”? 


° gives 


That’s why most sales executives advise their you the largest available coverage of industrial 


salesmen to “See the Purchasing Agent first.” purchasing executives, *Data on request 


If you sell an industrial product .. . 


put PURCHASING power behind it! PURCHASING 


PURCHASING MAGAZINE 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


The basic magazine on any industrial advertising schedule! 


A CONOVER -=+-+MAST 
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Hokum in Advertising 


Not everyone in marketing, untortunately, is dedicated to the prin- 
ciple of truth in advertising. There are some people who relentlessly 
exert their eroding pressure against the dikes erected over the years to 
protect the public from a flood of charlatan offers. Dikes, whether 
made of earth to protect against water, or fashioned out of public 
opinion, trade practices and policies, or laws, must be manned con- 
stantly. 


So we applaud 
vigorous 


The Agricultural Publishers Association for a 
restatement of its “Advertising Acceptance Policy.” This 
policy has been set forth on a handsome scroll. The Association 
declares: 


“We believe in the Essentiality, Truthfulness and Dignity of 
Advertising . 


“We believe that to be Essential, 
and Dignified .. . 


Advertising must be Truthful 


“We recognize that Essential Advertising is mutually important 
to subscribers, advertisers, advertising agencies and publishers. 


“Therefore, we, the members of The Agricultural Publishers Asso- 
ciation .. . Reaffirm the principles of our long outstanding policy 
and Declare that Advertisements acceptable for member publications 
must be: 


‘Advertisements which are Truthful in Text, Illustration, and 


Connotation. 
“Advertisements which are in Good Taste. 
“Advertisements which 
verification 
or claims. 


are Believable, or Subject to Reasonable 
and do not contain unduly exaggerated statements 


‘Advertisements which contain nothing Derogatory either 
directly or by patent inference . . . to competitive products, services, 
ideas, methods of distribution, or advertisers. 


“To All Concerned with the preparation or 
Advertising . . . We, individually and collectively, Recommend 
Thoughtful and Sincere Adherence to these Principles . . . and thus 
to the Preservation of Integrity and Confidence in Advertising.” 


dissemination of 


A number of recent incidents involving advertising indicate that 
responsible voices in marketing have an obligation to speak up force- 
fully now in defense of the principle of truth in advertising. Only 
the other day, the Federal Trade Commission publically announced 
that it would not be officially so critical as in the past, of the adver- 
tising copy of the cigarette companies. Reason: The public has come 
to accept “puffery” in advertising as meaningless claims. Officially, 
the cigarette companies may feel happy that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is not going to issue complaints. But it is a sad day for 
advertising when it is officially acknowledged that the public associ- 
ates hokum with certain types of advertising and certain products. 
It may be an old-fashioned thought, but we have the feeling that 
advertising became a truely pewerful tool of marketing when the 
public came to have respect for the claims of advertisers. 


Can the marketing profession afford not to speak out against prac- 
tices detrimental to all people in marketing? 
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FOR THOSE “SPECIAL 
NAMES ON YOUR LIST 
YOUR CUSTOMERS, ASSOCIATES 
FAMILY and FRIENDS 


Superb, broad-breasted birds which -have 
hickory 


tenderness 


been slowly cooked in natural 


smoke to flavorful, juicy 
those are Custom Smoked Turkeys, Smoked 
Geese 


and Smoked Capons. Not dry and 


wooden, but juicy and with a rare flavor 
unequalled by any others you may have 
Each bird is a 


a picture to behold, a taste treat 


tasted beautiful, golden 
brown 


that will be long remembered 


They are beautifully wrapped in a gaily 
decorated carton and a gift card is en 
closed. Shipped postpaid anywhere in the 
U.S 


anteed anywhere within Railway Express 


Arrival in perfect condition is guar 


delivery limits 


We are interested in getting complete details and 
prices on Custom Smoked Turkeys, Geese and 
Capons 


Name of Firm 


By 


Address 


City 


F CUSTOM FOOD PRODUCTS inc. 


DEPT. S-A 
~~ 701 N. WESTERN AVE.; CHICAGO 172, ILL. 


k 
¥ 
: 
¥ 
. 
' 
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Behind the Man 


The shadowy figure behind the man at the 
desk is a composite of many men. Because 
the man who signs the order for a product 
that sells to business and industry is seldom 
the sole buying authority. 

Back of him are buying influences: key 
men in the office...in the laboratory... in 
design...engineering... power... maintenance 
... production ... the men for whom the 
product, or service offers a solution to a 
specific problem. 

Some may be unknown to your salesman. 
Others may be hard to reach, or inaccessible. 
But selling the men who have a voice-—who 
suggest, initiate, specify, or recommend 
—is imperative. And that’s the job adver- 
tising can do at minimum cost. 


SALES HELP ON THE “WARM-UP” STEPS 

When you use Business Publications to 
tell all of the buying influences what your 
product can do for them, you are saving 
time for your salesman. You are relieving 
him—at pennies per call—of many of the 
preliminary but highly important steps that 
have to be covered along the way to a firm 
order. You are permitting him to concen- 
trate more of his valuable working hours on 
making proposals and closing sales. 

* * * 

An interesting 20-page McGraw-Hill book- 
let titled, ‘““Mechanizing Your Sales With 
Business Paper Advertising”’ is yours for the 
asking. Your McGraw-Hill man will be glad 
to provide a copy, or we’ll mail you one. 


APPLY ADVERTISING ...HERE 


Sound and consistent Product Ad- 
vertising is the best, quickest and 
cheapest way to accomplish the 
preliminary steps in buiiding an 


CREATE 
PREFERENCE 
AROUSE poe ’ 
INTEREST og 


METHODS CHART for increased sales power 


PROPOSAL 


FOR GREATER PRODUCTION ...HERE 


KEEP CUSTOMERS 
SOLD 
CLOSE THE ei 
ORDER 
SPECIFIC neti 


With ADVERTISING functioning properly on Steps 1-2-3 the 
salesman can concentrate more of his valuable selling time 
on the important job of producing finished orders. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
@ 


INFORMATION 


ARD 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36,N. Y. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR BUSINESS 
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DRAMA 
ON 
TELEVISION 


TV demonstration dramatizes greater strength 
and safety of All-Nylon Cord Super-Cushion 
Tire by Goodyear, shows that pressure that 
bends a steel wheel leaves tire undamaged. 


TV demonstration dramatizes the closer, more 


TV demonstration dramatizes the unique ad- 
comfortable shave of the 


hesiveness of Band-Aid Plastic Strips with Super- 
Stick. Just touched to an egg, without pressure 
they stick instantly, securely enough to lift it. 


latest Remington 
Electric Shaver by shaving the fuzz from a peach 
without nicking or cutting the delicate skin. 


Dramatic demonstration tells the product’s selling story visually and believably. 


To find how to demonstrate takes a lot of thought, a special ability, and a really 


thorough understanding of what television can do and can’t do. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 


ADVERTISING ¢ NewYork Chicago Detroit Sanfrancisco LosAngeles Hollywood Montreal Toronto MexicoCity Londo 
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TRENDS 


Face-up or Ignore the Discount Problem? 


Everybody is against sin. But if you accept big-dis- 
counts-off-list as a marketing sin, few are doing anything 
about it. 


One of our advertising salesmen came in the other day 
with a “Discounts from 15% to 359% assured” (on 
nationally-advertised products) circular which he had 
picked up from a big pile on the reception desk of an 
advertising agency among whose clients are several who 
operate under Fair Trade. Apparently charity begins at 
home. 


Big companies—slews of them—arrange for ‘‘whole- 
sale buying” for the ‘welfare’ of their employes. In 
Detroit, for example, there is said to be some kind of an 
“understanding” between the Ford purchasing organiza- 
tion and Griswold Sporting Goods Co. whereby everyone 
with a Ford badge gets a better deal, and a Kelvinator 
badge is supposedly the key to better discounts in a Skid 
Row discount house. The story from the Motor City is 
that the purchasing department of GM _ will buy almost 
anything for an executive. 


In every field of business there are companies that want 
their own prices maintained but go miles out of their way 
to help emploves break the price policies of other organiza- 
tions. 


Some companies are taking drastic steps. Within the 
past month Ekco Products Co., Chicago, canceled agree- 
ments with distributors in a number of price-cutting 
areas and will ship only to those who sign new and 
stricter contracts which are designed to stop both direct 


and transshipments to discounters. 


Philco is adding to factory inventory control a dis- 
tributor unit inventory control. In effect it is designed 
to keep stocks in balance and do away with the need to 
dump goods to price-cutters. The company cut off all 
New York City distributors while it drew up new con- 
tracts. One impertant feature is a provision that the 
factory can buy back merchandise which has been trans- 
shipped to a retail price-cutter and return it to the dis- 
tributor who sold it—and charge the costs to the dis- 
tributor! 


George C. Holt, general sales manager, Waterman 
Pen Co., will try to handle the situation by exercising 
greater care in selecting its retail accounts. “It is our 
intention to control the distribution of our merchandise 
by selecting the accounts we sell to. We do not intend 
to permit the discount houses to have Waterman mer- 
chandise in the future and we are taking every possible 
step to make it exceedingly difficult for any discount 
houses to obtain Waterman pens. 


“The Waterman Pen Co. has not been selling to dis- 
count houses but they have been obtaining our merchan- 
dise through other sources. We have found that it is 
necessary for us to be exceedingly careful about the 
retailers we sell our products to. It is our firm conviction 
that the small independent retail jewelers and stationers 
of America are an important part of our economic life 
wherever they are located, either in the small towns or 
the big cities. They pay rent and they pay taxes and they 
are entitled to protection from the manufacturers. We 
feel very strongly about this and we intend to do every- 
thing in our power to help them.” 


IT'S A BIG PROBLEM 


But not all manufacturers feel that way. They accept 
the discount houses as prime movers of merchandise— 
that is, they accept them in their own councils—but at 
least not yet are they willing to let the trade know 
how they really feel. Following the excerpts below from 
a current letter is a paragraph from a sales manager 
reading, ‘For reasons which are probably quite apparent 
to you, we must decline giving you authority to quote 
this letter.” So we withhold his name but not his point 
of view toward Polk Brothers (August 1 “Adventures 
in Shopping’’). 


“We would like to make this one general observation 
regarding Polk Brothers and Sol Polk: So! is the No. 2 
merchandiser of major appliances in the Metropolitan 
Chicago Market today. He is running No. 2 to Sears, 
Roebuck. When you are running No. 2 to Sears,. Roebuck 
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you have actually won the race because no one can ever 
have Sears, Roebuck running No. 2 to them. 


“Sol Polk’s success stems basically from his ability to 
give the public what they want. This is a broad state- 
ment and its implications are many. He gives them qual- 
ity merchandise—he gives them price—he gives them 
outstanding service—and his retail people so handle cus- 
tomers in the store that they actually like to come back. 
There are, as you know, very few retail operations in 
the world for whom we could give this testimonial. 


“We are in a cooperative advertising arrangement 
with Mr. Polk and we are definitely pleased with the 
results. 


“We can sum it all up by saying that we “are proud 
and happy to have Mr. Polk as a customer and a friend.” 


Others refuse to believe that discount houses perform 
a useful—or lasting—function, but feel powerless to 
stop their merchandise from getting on the discounters’ 
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shelves. Such an executive is the sales manager of a 
Midwest manufacturer of housewares, who writes: “We 
refrain from selling any discount houses directly if and 
when we know of the operation but we simply have 
to be practical and realize full well that if a person is 
operating a discount house, he will find the source for 
the product or products he wants even though he may 
have to go miles to get it. 


“If we can cut off a source of supply, we do it; how- 
ever, in areas where we have no legal recourse, we find 
that we are much better off leaving well enough alone, 
for many times people in the discount business take the 
attitude that since they cannot in any way be policed, 
they will go as far as they can to flaunt their immunity 
before any objectors. 


“Certainly discount houses are a serious threat to the 
future of retail business, and under a buyers’ market you 
can be sure that more people will be setting up this kind 
of an operation if they want to survive. 


“The only thing that saves the retailer today is service, 
and all that the word implies from the time a customer 
comes in a store until the purchase has been made and 
the customer is fully satisfied with the purchase. 


“As a small manufacturer, we do not have the force 
or the funds to take any steps to eliminate discount houses. 
All we can do is ride along with the current and hope 
that our competition is subjected to the same difficulties. 
We will prevent individual discount houses from getting 
our products, and do more and more promotional work 
with our jobbers and retailers so that the public will turn 
to these legitimate outlets for our products and pay the 
established prices.” 


“Adventures in Shopping—The Discount Houses,” 
number 6 of a series, appears on page 56 of this issue. 


FANCIES VS FACTS 


It’s true, as the papers said the other day, that there 
are more. business failures than there were a year ago 
(but not by a big margin) . . . But the same organiza- 
tion, Dun & Bradstreet, reports also on new incorpora- 
tions—and it has this to say about the first five months: 
“More new businesses incorporated (48,142) than in 
any similar period since the postwar year of 1947.” 
(See chart). 


Because some businesses, some areas, some people aren't 
so well off as a year ago, there are many folks who think 
our economy is hellward bound ... The fact is that 
the sum total of our business—they call it “gross na- 
tional product”—in the second quarter was down only 
4% from last year’s similar period, and disposable per- 
sonal income was higher. What a recession! 


We're heading for a crash because stock-market aver- 
ages are only 15% below the record 1929 levels . 
The margin was 10% then, 50% today. Prices are far 
below °29 on a price to earnings basis. RCA sold at 500 
that year although it had never paid a dividend. Today 
it sells modestly, under 35 (after a 3-way split-up) and 
is a steady dividend payer. The Research Institute of 
America estimates that the Dow-Jones average could go 
to 520 before it would spark the same situation as in ’29. 
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PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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There should be a different word for a “recession” 
which throws manufacturer’s sales off less than 5%, 
and actually increases new incorporations. Compari- 
sons in the second half are likely to be even more 


favorable. 
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An inquiry from a man with a problem 


. your invitation to sales. 


90,000 Sales Leads! 


. . « 90,000 calls for help . . . 90,000 


opportunities to land a _ contract! 


Here is an aviation design engineer with a problem. Like his 
fellow engineers and scientists in every phase of aviation, 
progress to him means thousands of problems . . . questions 
both large and small which he must answer. 


In the past 12 months, men like him have used the Reader 
Service facilities of AVIA N AGE to send 90,000 calls for 
help to aviation manufacturers and suppliers . . . 90,000 invi- 
tations to sales. 


If your product fills a need in the aviation market, you should 
be getting your share of these sales-producing inquiries. 


If your advertising is now reaching AVIATION AGE’s 30,000 
“technical-management”’ readers, check your sales depart- 
ment’s record of inquiries from these potential buyers. And if 
you're not reaching these important people, ask your local 
AVIATION AGE representative to show you the number of 
inquiries your competitors are getting. 


The magazine of 
Aviation’s Technical Management 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATIO 
205 EAST 42ND STR 
NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 
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PRESIDENT Leonard M. Green of Dr. 
Pepper is not relaxing. Sales of his drink 
in 1953 were up 10% against an industry 


average of 4%. 


He was designated “Sales- 


man of the Year” by the Dallas Sales Ex- 


ecutives Club in 1953. 


This Machine Helped Open 25 Markets 


Meet the new “advance man” for Dr. Pepper. The remark- 
able cup vendor wins customers for the drink in the cup, 
the bottle, and at the soda fountain . .. and turns a nice 
profit for the smaller operator in a competitive industry. 


BY MARY K. PIRIE 


Rx to increase sales of an “impulse” 
product: (1) Make it prominently 
available to more people; (2) make 
sure it is offered at its best; (3) make 
its handling profitable, and as trouble- 
free as possible, for distributors. 

Applying this three-part formula, 
the Dr. Pepper Co., Dallas, soft 
drink manufacturer, developed a new 
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cup-vending machine which has ma- 
terially increased consumption of Dr. 
Pepper. 

In 1953 the company showed a 
10% increase, as against the industry 
average of approximately 49%. With 
distribution reaching only one-half 
the population, Dr. Pepper is the 
third or fourth most-consumed soft 


drink in the country. Where the 
company has distribution, Dr. Pepper 
ranks second. 

Backed by intensive sales promo- 
tion and easy-payment financing plan, 
the new cup-vending machine has in- 
troduced Dr. Pepper to 25 hitherto 
untapped cities and is winning con- 
verts in other new as well as tried 
territories. 

Where Dr. Pepper already has con- 
sumer acceptance, cup-vendor field 
tests have resulted in increased sales. 

Successful tests have been held in 
every type of location, including mil- 
itary posts. 

Costing only $538, as against $1,- 
250 for the average cup vendor, the 
Dr. Pepper cup machine can be op- 
erated profitably on a monthly aver- 
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age of 623 drinks; the average cup 
vendor must sell 2,083 drinks per 
month. As with all equipment the 
company offers distributors, the cup 
vendor is sold at cost-of-manufacture 
price. 

The Dr. Pepper finance plan re- 
quires no-down payment, allows 36 
months to pay. Most manufacturers 
require 25% down on a cup-vending 
machine, allow only 18 months to 
pay. Monthly sales of 623 Dr. Pep- 
pers at 5 cents per cup cover the 
operator’s $16.50 monthly payment 
for his machine, 10% commission to 
the plant owner for use of location, 
and cost of ingredients for the ma- 
chine. The 623-drink estimate is low, 
even for a small location. Most Dr. 
Pepper cup vendors average about 
1,000 drinks monthly. Drinks sold 
above 623 represent profit for the 
operator. 

Nearly all purchasers of Dr Pep- 
per’s cup machine use the no-down- 
payment, three-year finance plan. 

When cup-vendor research was be- 
gun in 1950 by Dr. Pepper President 
Leonard M. Green and his associates, 
the company had had a year’s success- 
ful experience with bottle vendors 
placed near the desks or work benches 
of thirsty “prospects.” But many 
plant locations, of small physical size 
ind sales potential, did not “take’’ 
bottle vendors or cup vendors then 
on the market. 

Problem was to develop a machine: 

1. Compact enough for small lo- 
cations. 

2. Priced sufficiently low to offer 
the operator attractive profits on 
about 600 drinks per month. 

3. Designed for easy filling and 


servicing by a vending machine opera- 
tor. Bottle machines can be filled 
only by a bottling plant. The new 
cup vendor, Dr. Pepper officials re- 
alized, must mix ingredients for the 
finished drink, so that the operator 
need only keep the machine supplied 
with Dr. Pepper syrup. 


Equal to Bottle? 


Above all, the new cup machine 
must equal the bottle dispenser’s job 
of vending Dr. Pepper ice-cold and 
full-flavored. To meet these require- 
ments, the company spent three years 
in engineering research, perfected a 
machine simple yet masterly in design: 
It drew water from a line of the plant 
where it was installed, electrically 
carbonated this water and mixed it 
with Dr. Pepper syrup in correct 
proportions. Completely homogenized 
inside the machine (not mixed in the 
¢up as with some machines) the drink 
poured at 34°F., two degrees above 
freezing. It tasted exactly the same 
as bottle-vended Dr. Pepper. Further 
refinements produced a machine that: 

1. Is semi-automatic. After put- 
ting his coin in a slot, the custome: 
presses a lever. According to the 
company, this bit of consumer man- 
ipulation reduces repair expense for 
the operator, keeps the machine in 
use a high percentage of the time. 

2. Makes change for a dime, sav- 
ing sales which might be lost from 
nickel-less customers. In_ territories 
where Dr. Pepper costs 10 cents, the 
machine takes either a dime or two 
nickels. Set by distributors, the retail 
price varies according to local condi- 


tions, but is always the same by bottle 
or by cup. 

President Green and other Dr. 
Pepper executives knew they had de- 
veloped a mechanically excellent cup- 
vending machine. Field tests alone 
could prove that the public would 
buy Dr. Pepper this way; the com- 
pany must have beyond-a-doubt proof 
before embarking on large-scale man- 
ufacturing and selling. 

Plans were drawn for the machine 
to be marketed: 

1. In areas where Dr. Pepper, 
through bottle vendors or at soda 
fountains, had won many steady 
drinkers. 

2. In areas where Dr. Pepper had 
had no previous distribution. 

The company field-tested “raw” 
territory first. In Indianapolis, where 
consumers knew nothing about Dr. 
Pepper, the new cup-vending machine 
was placed in schools, theaters, laun- 
dries, manufacturing plants, offices, 
etc. For this extensive Indianapolis 
test the company set up its own tem- 
porary vending machine plant — ac- 
tually competing, for the time being, 
with other cup machine operators. 
Many of them later bought the Dr. 
Pepper machine. 

In every area tested, the company 
chose vendor locations where the new 
machine competed with other kinds of 
vending equipment, and Dr. Pepper 
competed with more widely known 
soft drinks. Says Green: “We had to 
find out what our machine would do 
against every conceivable sales ob- 
stacle.” 

The company held to one unvary- 
ing requirement in choosing locations: 
Dr. Pepper must be easily available 


"Doc" Pepper's Drink 


The Dr. Pepper soft drink was originated by a 
Waco, Tex., soda fountain clerk known as “Doc” 1950, thinks the soft drink market is woefully under- 
who loved a pretty girl nicknamed “Pepper.” First sold. “Present per capita consumption of soft drinks 
consumers gave the drink its name which has stuck. is less than half a bottle daily. With proper pro- 
motion and availability, that might rise to several 
bottles daily.” He has set his sights on a generous 
proportion of the increase for Dr. Pepper. 


Leonard M: Green, company president since March 


“Doc’s” customers liked Dr. Pepper so well that 
R. S. Lazenby, a beverage chemist, perfected the 
formula and began to bottle the drink for sale in 
1885. The formula today is known to only two men 
—the company president is not one of them—and is 
written on two pieces of paper kept in Dallas and 
St. Louis bank vaults. 


To extend the drink’s availability, Green depends 
heavily on bottle-vending and cup-vending machines 
which put ice-cold Dr. Pepper near the thirsty 
worker’s bench or desk. In 1953 vending machines, 
fastest-growing phase of the soft drink industry, 
accounted for about one-fourth of Dr. Pepper's 
$10,628,000 sales. 


The Dr. Pepper Co. now owns three syrup plants 
and five bottling companies, has nearly 400 inde- 
pendently franchised bottlers in 35 states, and keeps 


2,000 salesmen in the field. P.S. Visitors to Dr. Pepper get a free bottle. 
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to consumers during lunch periods 
and rest breaks. 

To make test results more conclu- 
sive, no media advertising was run. 
Sole point-of-purchase advertising was 
the red-and-white sign, “Drink Dr. 
Pepper,” 
chine. The new cup vendor was 
‘onsidered its own best advertisement : 
It supplied Dr. Pepper refreshingly 
cold, at its tangy best. From experi- 
ence with bottle machines, the com- 
pany felt that a customer who drank 
Dr. Pepper once was likely to drink 
it again. 

In Indianapolis and other test areas 
the new cup vendor, against stiff com- 
petition, broke sales ice satisfactorily 
for Dr. Pepper. It is often used now 
to introduce the drink in advance 
of full-scale distribution through 
bottling plants and drug store soda 
fountains. Present. distribution 
through these outlets reaches 35 states. 


against the cool green ma- 


How to Announce It 


By spring of 1953 the company had 
all the necessary sales ammunition for 
presenting the machine to cup ven- 
dor operators, Members of the vend- 
ing trade press and persons in allied 
activities were invited to an “unveil- 
ing’ luncheon in Dallas, kick-off for 
a sales campaign launched in 10 ma- 
jor cities where Dr. Pepper already 
had distribution, including Houston, 
New Orleans, Birmingham, Mem- 
phis, St. Louis, Kansas City and Dal- 
las. Luncheons held simultaneously 
in each city introduced the new cup 
vendor and its advantages to vending 
machine operators. A day or two 
later Dr. Pepper representatives 
called on operators with a carefully 
worked out sales presentation. 

The cup vendor was first presented 
in territories where Dr. Pepper has 
distribution and where operators are 
familiar with Dr. Pepper’s  single- 
drink bottle vendor success. 

When the new machine was taken 
into new territory, salesmen had to 
sell not only the single-drink cup ven- 
dor but Dr. Pepper itself. To prove 
the drink’s rapidly growing popu- 
larity, they cited the company’s sales 
increases which for several years have 
exceeded even those of its biggest 
competitors. 

Advertisements for the new ma- 
chine appeared in Vend magazine— 
and are still running. 

Salesmen explained to operators: 

1. The new cup machine meets the 
long-felt need tor soft drink dispensers 
in less-populated locations—in large 
or small plants—which cannot be 
served profitably by big, expensive ma- 
chines. (Often, at. the request of em- 
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ployes, big-plant owners ask for a dis- 
penser in an area which does not jus- 
tify the expense of a large machine. ) 
Dr. Pepper’s new cup machine, at 
less than half the price of the average 
high-capacity cup vendor, can solve 
the problem. 

2. It enables an operator to serve 
profitably many small plants located 
between large ones on delivery runs. 

Biggest obstacle encountered by 
salesmen: The new cup dispenser is 
a single-drink machine, to be used 
exclusively for Dr. Pepper. (Dr. 
Pepper is the first syrup company to 
manufacture a single-drink cup ven- 
dor.) Many operators are accus- 
tomed to machines dispensing several 
drinks, or several flavors of one brand. 
Dr. Pepper has only one flavor—dis- 
tinctly different from that of any 
other soft drink. 

To meet objections salesmen 
pointed out that (1) since 1949 Dr. 
Pepper has sold successfully in thou 
sands of locations from single-drink 
bottle vendors, often placed next to 
multiple-drink machines, and (2) the 
company’s cup vendor field tests have 
won 200,000 — satisfied customers 
against multi-drink competition. 

They stressed the advantages of 
Dr. Pepper’s “different” flavor: A 
consumer who has once developed a 
taste for Dr. Pepper usually goes on 
drinking it. And unlike fruit drinks, 
Dr. Pepper is not seasonal ; the opera- 
tor need not change drinks in his ma- 
chine with the seasons. 


Sell the Benefits! 


Other important points: the opera- 


tor has no losses from breakage or 
misplacement of containers, and no 
labor expense for picking them up, a 
big advantage over bottle machines. 
Consumers like the paper cups which 
can be thrown away; plant owners 


like the resultant neatness. The cup 
vendor is easy to refill, and its me- 
chanical simplicity cuts repair costs. 

The company supplies a_ service 
manual to operators. In addition, Dr. 
Pepper salesmen help train operator 
employes, or operators may send their 
personnel to Dallas for training at the 
Dr. Pepper plant. Special company 
representatives holding training clinics 
at military posts and naval bases: The 
cup vendor is in use at many military 
posts, and has been officially approved 
for ships of the U. S. Navy. “This 
machine’s operation is very simple,” 
says Green, “but we want to be sure 
that wherever the machine is used, it’s 
used right.”’ 

Basic reason for manufacturing the 
cup vendor: To sell more Dr. Pep- 
per svrup. It is therefore extremely 


important to the company that opera- 
tors use the machine as intended— 
to vend Dr. Pepper. It’s mechanically 
impossible for this cup vendor to mix 
and dispense more than one drink. 
However, another brand could be 
substituted for Dr. Pepper. Salesmen 
therefore emphasize that ‘“M-250” 
was developed by long, costly re- 
search, and that the company must 
maintain a separate corporation to 
finance the no-down-payment, 36- 
month installment plan. 


Dealers Are Faithful 


The firm, however, does not stop 
with ‘‘moral obligation.”” Representa- 
tives call regularly to keep operators 
sold on the advantages of vending 
Dr. Pepper. ‘Almost 100% of ow 
cup machines are used as we planned,” 
says Green. ““When an operator does 
slip, it’s usually because we have 
fallen down on our sales follow-up. 
We try to place cup machines only in 
territories where we have adequate 
sales representation.” 

Advertising is used generously as 
an effective tool in the carefully 
planned sales programs. This year’s 
advertising and_ sales promotion 
budget is around $2.2 million, a 25% 
increase over 1953, with about $1 
million going to media advertising. 
Because distribution is not yet nation- 
wide; the company chooses regional 
newspapers, magazines, radio and TV 
stations, outdoor posters. Advertis- 
ing slogans: “Dr. Pepper gives a lift 
for life’ —‘‘Wake Up Your Taste’ — 
“Drink Dr. Pepper at 10, 2 and 4.” 
The last slogan often appears on 
advertising clocks with over-size 
numerals 10, 2 and 4. 

Bottling plants holding Dr. Pepper 
franchises spend heavily on Dr. Pep- 
per sales promotions which have been 
planned and field-tested by the com- 
pany. 

Oral sales presentations and Dr. 
Pepper advertising in ’end magazine 
hammer home the big selling story of 
the cup vendor; size and price. 

During the first half of 1954, about 
25% of Dr. Pepper’s total Fountain 
Division business went to the cup 
vendor, in use only a little over a 
year. The Fountain Division sells 
syrup both to drug store soda foun- 
tains and cup vendor operators. The 
Bottling Plant Division supplies 
several company-owned plants and 
nearly 400 independently franchised 
bottlers in 35 states. Says Green: 
“Where the cup vendor has intro- 
duced Dr. Pepper we'll find ready- 
made consumer acceptance when we 
get full-scale distribution through 
bottling plant franchises.” The End 
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WOWS the 


Cove 


MENNEN MATCH BOOKS were winners in 


the 


Match 


Industry Information Bureau’s 


Joshua Pusey 1953 awards program for dis- 
tinguished use of book-match advertising. Basis 
for the judges’ decision was product-identifying 
impact, clever cartoons and vigorous merchan- 
dising of the coupon offer, to pull in requests 
for samples. 


250 Million Couponed Match Books .. . 


. . . have been put to work this 
year through selective distribution to 
advertise and sell men’s toiletries 
made by The Mennen Co., Morris- 
town, N. J. 

“That’s enough to fill 80 freight 
cars,” says Leonard Colson, Men- 
nen’s advertising director. “And 
they're doing a wonderful job for 
us, especially in pulling in requests 
for samples, Total distribution over 
the past five years puts us over the 
billion mark. 

‘We have found book-match ad- 
vertising to be a versatile selling 
tool: It gives us the benefit of full- 
color advertising at extremely low 
cost. In addition to doing an out- 
standing sampling job, it attracts the 
attention of people who are not at 
present buying our products; provides 
retailers a means of approach to pro- 
spective customers; publicizes the 
Mennen name; carries the sales mes- 
sage beyond personal sales coverage; 
introduces new products. 

“Over the years couponed book- 
match advertising has proved valu- 
able, too, as a supplementary medium 
to Mennen national magazine and 
newspaper advertising. The combina- 
tion of the advertising and sales mes- 
sage and the coupon offer makes it 
effective in getting information to 
the public, building acceptance of our 
company, its products and services and 
increasing readership and response to 
our other advertising.” 

The direct purpose of Mennen 
book-match advertising is to bring 
in requests for samples through 
various coupon offers. 
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The company’s initial investment 
in couponed book-match advertising 
was made back in 1933 when $5,000 
was spent for 65,000 match books 
with a coupon offer of a skin tester 
sample kit containing five products 
for 10 cents. Response was much 
more than expected. 

“That proved to Mennen manage- 
ment,” says Colson, ‘that book- 
match advertising gets results. Ever 
since then we have been consistent 
users of match books, increasing the 
number each year.” 


Among the Best 


The designs and sales messages, 
too, have been improved each year. 
So much so that this year the Match 
Industry Information Bureau pre- 
sented Mennen with the Joshua 
Pusey Award for distinguished book- 
match advertising during 1953. The 
basis for the judges’ decision was 
product-identifying impact, 
cartoons and vigorous merchandising 
of the coupon offer. 

All Mennen match books are de- 
signed at company headquarters in 
Morristown. The match books are 
purchased from and distributed by 
Universal Match Corp., St. Louis, 
and D. D. Bean & Sons Co., Jaffrey, 
N. H. Universal distributes its share 
through tobacco and drug wholesalers 
throughout the United States, Alaska, 
Hawaii and some areas in Canada. 
Bean distributes its share through 
major retail drug chains. Retailers 
buy them to distribute among cus- 


clever 


tomers and prospective customers. 

At present six toiletry items for 
men are advertised on Mennen 
match books. A mixed caddy of five 
different kinds has been designed. 
The sales messages are “cheerio” in 
tone and illustrated with eye-catching 
cartoons, “The cartoons and light 
copy,” says Colson, “prompt the 
reader to want to enjoy the benefits 
of the toiletries by applying the ad- 
vantage of their use directly to his 
personal needs.” 

Mennen also uses book-match ad- 
vertising extensively to create better 
employe relations; publicize special 
events ; attract visitors at conventions ; 
welcome visitors at the plant; serve 
as salesmen’s calling cards, and ex- 
press holiday greetings. 

“As a matter of fact,” says Colson, 
“there is no limit to what a match 
book can do. It is not only a utili- 
tarian item used by prospective cus- 
tomers everywhere. The distribution 
methods which are available make it 
possible for us to direct our adver- 
tising and sales messages where we 
want them to go; they offer great 
flexibility and selectivity. Repetition 
is possible by exposing our sales mes- 
sage to the user at least 20 times. 
There is no competition in command- 
ing attention because there is no ad- 
jacent advertisement. 

“But the best part of book-match 
advertising is that it is economical. 
The average cost per book of 20 
matches is approximately a fraction 
of a cent—little enough for the ‘20 
little salesmen’ in each book, selling 
our products.” The End 
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THEY’RE IN THE NEWS. by warry woopwarp 


Depression Baby Makes Good 


The wounds people had in 1929 didn’t show much: The wounds were economic. 
Bandages weren't necessary. But young Edward H. Brown, fresh out of Illinois 
College, joined Bauer & Black as a salesman. He lasted out the depression, went on 
working hard in many capacities, general line salesman, district sales manager, branch 
manager and field sales manager. And he got to the top by doing it. Ed, who has 
been general sales manager, is such a good worker-under-fire that the company has 
handed him more responsibility. From now on his title is director of sales, which 
means he’ll have full sales responsibility of the Bauer & Black Division (of The Ken- 
dall Co.), Chicago, will also direct the sales programs on the Industrial Tape and 
Export Sections of the business. In 1954 he was made director of sales of the Chicago 
Division of Kendall. Left to right: Charles Spitzer, a druggist who won a B&B 


contest; Earl Playford, distributor salesman, and Brown. 
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Too Busy to Pose, Too Busy to Eat 

But Never Too Busy to Sell . . . 

When James H. Carmine joined the Philco Corp., Philadelphia, 
back in 1923, it was known as the Philadelphia Storage Battery 
Co. and annual sales ran to about $4 million. Last year Philco 
—which has just named the affable Mr. C. its new president— 
ran up sales to $430 million. Carmine, a salesman to his 
fingertips, has been, most recently, the company’s executive v-p. 
He began with Philco by selling automobile parts, especially 
batteries, in the Philadelphia area. By 1928 he was division 
manager in Syracuse, then held down similar posts in Buffalo 
and Cleveland. He built a reputation as a smart merchandiser 
when he took over as Midwest sales manager. Philco entered 
radio in ’28. Within two years it took over leadership in the 
field, played a leading role in the development of the strong, 
nation-wide Philco distribution organization of wholesale dis 


tributors and more than 25,000 dealers. 
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From Chemist to Salesman: 


Way Lead On to Way... 


Russell T. Drennan never suspected, when he 


joined Kaiser Chemicals Division as chief chemist, 
that he would end as general sales manager. That 
was in 1946 and the serious-minded man who com- 
bines the skills of an engineering and sales back- 
ground subsequently became a product specialist. 
Sales entered the picture when he was appointed 
regional sales manager. He did so well that the rest 
of his background got shoved to the rear while he 
went on to be eastern sales manager, with head- 
quarters in Akron—which isn’t, he admits, quite 
eastern. Before he came to Kaiser he had spent 16 
years with The Aluminum Company of America. 
When he switched he was chief chemist at the 
Alcoa-operated Government plant at Baton Rouge, 
La. When Kaiser bought the plant it grabbed 
Drennan, too. He’s a rabid golf enthusiast; be- 
tween his frequent trips he hies himself to the links 
near his Oakland, Cal., headquarters for a round 
or two. 


MOL-IRON PANHEMIC 


Sergon an Sergn Pus 
Anti-anemia Crusate 


, 

WOULDN’T YOU open this “personal” CASTLE OF CARDBOARD is actually a dispenser box. Retail man 
folder? Arrow is symbolic of penetration sets castle atop the doctor’s desk. Style is copied from Crusades era 
characteristics of vitamin 8... Return: and, appropriately, drawbridge lowers to reveal words, “Fergon and 
24%. White Laboratories, Inc. Fergon Plus Anti-anemia Crusade.” Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 


Here Is Creative Sampling 


By the rules of the road, pharma- 
ceutical houses are denied many popu- 
lar methods of advertising and promo- 
tion. So, to cultivate physicians’ in- 
terest in latest drug products, the 
manufacturers meticulously invest in 
direct mail and sampling. 

The pictures on these pages clearly 
indicate that drug sampling is largely 
a story of creative packaging and de- 
sign. It has to be creative because of 
razor-sharp competition in the ethical 
pharmaceutical field. Manufacturers 
exert themselves to furnish samples 
attractively, strikingly. The physicians 
who constitute the market are, per- 
haps, culturally equipped to appreciate 
the artistic significance of good design. 
That’s why the sample packages pic- 
tured here are of the best paper, 
typography and taste that can be cre- 
ated by the advertising agencies and 
producers specializing in detailing. 

Sampling to doctors is closely re- 
lated to, or a part of the advertising 
procedure. And, because distribution 
of sample packages to doctors is often 
handled through detail men, typog- 
raphy and foil, sales message and art 
must somehow blend with personal 
selling. 

Basically, the sampling task of 
pharmaceutical houses is not unlike 
that of the food manufacturer, the 
IN DRAMATIC SETTING, the product, Privine. Die-cut window re- soap maker or any advertiser: 
veals sample, and two oval designs carry quick, complete description —get attention 
of product. Booklet, too. Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc. —get action. 
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your clinicai thermometer 


THE PRODUCT is a fever remedy, and since fever often 
accompanies infections, a thermometer is included in 
sample as premium. This quickly suggests that product, 
Tetracyn, is fever help. J. B. Roering & Co. 


EXECUTIVE BRIEF CASE (because exec’s get ulcers) 
unfolds, and out pop samples and literature on Tri- 
creamalate, a drug for peptic ulcer patients. This one’s 
a mailer, label on front. Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 


VALUABLES INSIDE is the “tease” on this self- 
mailer. It opens to reveal product samples against 
a background of coin illustrations. Base of mailer 
contains dosage information. Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 


2 yng 


1 
OuBLE Qs i 
” Ointment 


sina i 3 TZ, j is 
) “ad petits 


LOZENGES look, taste like fruit drops, so box is MULTIPLE SAMPLE KIT contains several seasonal prod- 
printed and colored to represent orange crate. Mail- ucts. One mailing thus saves physicians’ time; larger box 
ing label is on box-bottom. Chas Pfizer & Co. commands more attention than small one. Ciba. 
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. out of 10 are making more. 


.. 2 the same... 


Earnings of Sales Executives: 


1953 vs. 1950 


An analysis by PHILIP SALISBURY, Editor of Sales Management, 
and JEROME SHOENFELD, Washington Editor 


In the issue of June 1, 1952, the 
editors of SALES MANAGEMENT pre- 
sented a survey of the earnings of 
275 top-paid sales executives (con- 
fined to those in the $25,000 and up 
class). It showed their total earnings 
from salaries, commissions and bo 
nuses in 1950 to be at a $42,500 me- 
dian, before taxes. In addition, 65% 
were benefiting from company con- 
tributions made to pension or retire- 
ment plans. 

The figure today shows only a 
modest increase. In the ensuing period 
incomes of sales executives did not 
rise in line with increased sales or 
increased earnings of employing cor- 
porations. Most of the 1951-1953 
period was relatively easy-sell. We 
shall have to wait another year to 
see what trend may have started 
under hard-sell. 

Sources of earnings figures are 
proxy notices of manufacturing com- 
panies with security issues which 
come under the regulatory powers 
granted by federal law to the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission. 
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Proxy notices provide information 
on total earnings of the three top- 
paid individuals earning $25,000 or 
more. Thus a study of changing earn- 
ings of sales executives as revealed by 
these proxy notices is not necessarily 
a picture of what is happening to the 
earnings of sales executives who draw 
less than $25,000, nor of earnings in 
those corporations where a sales ex- 
ecutive is not among the three top- 
paid men. 

For a sampling of 1950-1953 
changes, SALES MANAGEMENT stud- 
ied comparable earnings figures of 75 
individuals included in the 1952 re- 
port, added others, particularly in 
industries not adequately covered in 
the earlier study. 

The 75 fared as follows: 

Increased earnings, 1953 over 1950 
60% 

Same earnings, 1953 over 1950 
17% 

Decreased earnings, 1953 over 1950 
23% 


are making less 


Three groups were then studied in 
batches of 25 each. 


1. Earnings under $36,000: 
Increased 64% 
Same 28% 
Decreased 8% 


Earnings $36,000 to $74,999 : 
Increased 68% 


Same 12% 
Decreased 20% 


Earnings $75,000 and up: 
Increased 48% 
Same 12% 
Decreased 40% 


Statistically, then, those at the bot- 
tom fared best. Only 8% had a sal- 
ary slash, whereas in the top-money 
group the figure was 40%. Many, if 
not most, of those in the lower group 
would sacrifice that statistical advan- 
tage in favor of gambling on the 
really big jump which so often comes 
in the top bracket when the change is 
on the upside! 

Biggest dollar changes noted: On 
the upside a sales executive in the 
steel alloys field jumped from $210,- 
000 to $290,000, while on the down- 
side a sales officer in a depressed area 
of the textile field plummeted from 
$180,000 to $110,000. 

In our analysis of the 75 reports, 
the editors of SALES MANAGEMENT 
considered any change of $1,000 or 
less as no change, or same. Very fre- 
quently these small changes were re- 
vealed only in the company contribu- 
tion to a pension or retirement fund. 
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ow can more of your salesmen develop 
the“X” factors that your top producers have? 


2000 companies now employ Research Institute’s new method for developing 


in salesmen that certain “something” that top producers have that enables 


them to get so much more business than salesmen who lack the “X” factors. 


This new approach to sales development is ditferent 
from anything you have ever seen. For the first trme 
in history a triple A-1 independent research organi- 
zation with a 5 million dollar research budget has 
explored the vital “X” factors of selling that enable 
some salesmen to get so much more business than 
others. 

Five years of research went into the develop- 
ment of this plan, plus a penetrating study of the 
pooled experience of more than 30,000 Research 
Institute member companies. Years spent in testing 
thousands of salesmen served not only to isolate 
the “X” factors of successful selling, but pointed 
the way to a new “whole man” concept of develop- 
ing these highly desirable sales attributes in men 


who have not come by the “X” factors naturally. 


salesmen like the plan and USE it 


This is much more than a sales training program. 
It develops the salesman — develops the “whole 
man” — gives him self-confidence, engenders high 
enthusiasm and the ability to think creatively. It cre- 
ates a feeling of importance to society; develops the 
right attitude toward company, job and customer. 

Obviously we can’t make a star salesman out 
of every man you have. But, superimposed upon 
your own training With respect to your product, 
the Institute program employs the power of the 
“third party” influence to develop the desirable 
traits that the immediate superior in a salesman’s 
own company sometimes finds so difficult to instill. 

This is a solid, adult approach to developing sales- 
men. It’s neither abstract and theoretical, nor is it 
shot-in-the-arm “stimulator” stuff that soon wears off. 


it’s easy to find out how well 

this will work for you 

The extent to which this new concept of sales de- 
velopment will help increase sales in your organi- 
zation should not be difficult to determine. Half an 
hour with our representative should do it. Regard- 
less of any decision you may make you will get 
enough good sales ideas to repay you many times 
over for the time you take to let us show you how 
other sales executives use our plan. 

If you have associates you would normally dis- 
cuss this with before making a decision, you will 
find it advantageous to have them attend the ex- 
planatory meeting. 

You may feel that this is an unusual suggestion 
to make in an advertisement. It probably is. 

But this is much more than an advertisement 
It is an invitation to executives to see and assess 
this new field-proven method of helping their sales- 
men develop the “X” factors that will enable them 
to get so much more business. 

Therefore we urge you to fill in and mail the 
coupon. We'll work out a meeting date convenient 
to you. 


FREE—this typical R.I.A. sales 
° 2g analysis on the subject of ways 
salesmen can cope with price- 
cutting competition explains how 
A YN AL) to take price discussion in stride; 


ol | ’ h mI ° i how to build up value; how to put 
eu 


#9! OHA 


} \ 


price and value in a perspective 
that is favorable to you. Includes 
a fascinating card trick that 
dramatizes the relationship of 
value to price. A copy is yours for 
the asking. : 


° Which aks bigger? 


a few of the 2000 companies now profiting 
by sales membership in Research Institute 


Archer Daniels Midland Co. Chas. R. Hadley Co. 
Armstrong Furnace Company Maxwell House Div. 
Central Motor Lines General Foods Corp. 
Coca Cola Bottling, Los Angeles San Francisco Examiner 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. A. O. Smith Corp. 

A. B. Dick Co. U.S. Steel 

Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc. Union Oil Co. of California 
General Bronze Corp. Western Air Lines, Inc. 
Greenwood Mills, Inc. Wrought Washer Mfg. Co. 


Research\tInstitute of Ayevica: 


LLING AND MERCHANDISING DIVI ‘ 


589 Fifth Avenue, 


SEPTEMBER 


New York 17, New York Plaza. 5-8900 


Research Institute of America 
SELLING AND MERCHANDISING DIVISION 

589 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. * Plaza 5-8900 
[] Please send me the free sample sales analysis, 
“PRICE or VALUE, which looks bigger?” 

C) ld like to hear more about how other companies 


use your new sales development plan to improve 
sales performance. 


Name 


Title 

Company 
Street Address 
City 


Zone_ State 


4 


To move warehouse 
inventory in the Quad 
Cities—advertise where 
57°%/ of Quad Citians 
live — in Rock Island, 
Moline and East Moline. 
+ 
They read 


these 
newspapers: 


Zhe ROCK ISLAND 7%egucs 
Fic MOLINE Zisea 


THE ALLEN-KLAPP CO ationa epresentative 


Now Available! 
NEW 


INDIANA $ 


MARKET 
BOOK ew 


Covers Rich 13-County 
Area 


The 1954 edition of the Golden 
Zone Market Book contains a 
wealth of up-to-the minute and 
helpful material for all sales 
and advertising managers plan- 
ning national or regional cam- 
paigns — population, buying 
power, retail sales, market char- 
acteristics, etc. 
WRITE TODAY TO: 
P. H. KNAPP 
GENERAL ADVERTISING DEPT. 


FORT WAYNE NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


Agent for 


Che News-Sentinel 


vd 
THE JOURNAL-GAZETTE 


REPRESENTED BY ALLEN-KLAPP CO. 
NEW YORK—CHICAG(O—DETROIT 


Executive Salaries 


(continued from page 44) 


Industry 


Food 
Food 
Food 


Tobacco 
Tobacco 


Textiles 
Textiles 
Textiles 
Textiles 


Furniture 
Furniture 
Furniture 


Paper 
Paper 
Paper 
Paper 


Paints & Varnishes 
Paints & Varnishes 


Drugs & Medicines 
Drugs & Medicines 
Drugs & Medicines 
Drugs & Medicines 


Publishing & Printing 
Publishing & Printing 


Fertilizers 
Fertilizers 


Chemicals 
Chemicals 
Chemicals 
Chemicals 


Toilet Preparations 
Toilet Preparations 


Tires, Tubes, Rubber 
Tires, Tubes, Rubber 
Tires, Tubes, Rubber 


Cement 


Heating & Air Conditioning 
Heating & Air Conditioning 


Household Appliances 
Household Appliances 
Household Appliances 


Building Materials 
Building Materials 


Alloys & Steel Metals 
Alloys & Steel Metals 
Alloys & Steel Metals 


1950 


Total Earnings 


$50,000 
29,000 
26,000 


128,000 
68,000 


30,000 
75,000 
95,000 
180,000 


115,000 
35,000 
48,000 


78,000 
83,000 
81,000 
33,000 


88,000 
60,000 


85,000 
40,000 
33,000 
50,000 


75,000 
28,000 


30,000 
50,000 


75,000 
60,000 
32,000 
55,000 


160,000 
27,000 


60,000 
33,000 
53,000 


27,000 


57,000 
33,000 


31,000 
40,000 
54,000 


38,000 
28,000 


210,000 


96,000 
45,000 


1953 
Total Earnings 


$55,000 
30,000 
35,000 


155,000 
60,000 


30,000 
30,000 
80,000 
110,000 


66,000 
42,000 
50,000 


90,000 
80,000 
80,000 
41,000 


61,000 
75,000 


64,000 
40,000 
30,000 
40,000 


65,000 
29,000 


32,000 
42,000 


90,000 
75,000 
48,000 
60,000 


175,000 
35,000 


61,000 
50,000 
60,000 


36,000 


70,000 
34,000 


31,000 
61,000 
59,000 


48,000 
31,000 


290,000 
106,000 
54,000 
(continued on page 48) 
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Worth 


— 


Put 200 good advertising men in a room to- 
gether and ask them, ““What’s the best way 
to advertise this product?”’, and the chances 
are you'd get 200 different answers. What's 
more, they might all be right. For that mat- 
ter, they could all be wrong. 

Well, then, you might ask, how in the world 
can you make advertising more effective? 
when nobody seems to have the last word on it. 

The answer is, of course, that there’s no 
last word for anything that can be improved, 
be it locomotives, drill presses, nylon stockings 
—or advertising. You've got to want improve- 
ment and be willing to pay for it. 

Just as Industry puts aside part of its in- 
come for Product Research, so we do the same 
thing—only our product is Advertising. And 
the goal is the same: to make a product that 
does more work—+better and cheaper. 

How do you make advertising do more work 
—better and cheaper? We've had a lot to say 
about the ingredients of good copy, but let’s 
not put the cart in front of the horse: to do 
anybody any good, Advertising first has to 
get itself read. The tangible, mechanical var- 
iables of advertising—color versus black and 
white, right page versus left, amount of copy 
and size and type of illustration, bleed versus 
non-bleed, front of book versus back—their 
effect on readership can be measured. Not a 
precise measurement, but by studying a series 
of ads or a campaign, definite trends can be 
recognized. And you begin to get a clear indi- 
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rs How 40 Buy a Dollar's 
of Readership 


cation of whether (for example) a dollar spent 
for Color brings in an extra dollar’s worth of 
Readership. 

In this agency, we budget for a continuing 
research program on questions like these. Some 
of it is done in the agency directly by our Re- 
search Department, some outside on a fee basis 
or by university fellowship. If tomorrow's ad, 
on the basis of what we learned today, gets 25 
per cent more readership, then our client will 
be getting 25 per cent more for his money. 
Except 

Readership isn’t the whole story. If every- 
body in the country read your ad but no one 
bought your product—well, you get the point. 

Definitely, put strong readership in front of 
the cart, but be sure the cart will carry you 
where you want to go. In other words, reader- 
ship is no substitute for good copy. When 
you've got them both, enter your rig in any- 


body’s race and place your bets To Win. 


ADV ERT Ss 


CHICAGO ¢ PITTSBURGH e 
AFFILIATES 

PUBLIC RELATIONS - BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC 
MARKETING COUNSEL + MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC 


N G 


NEW YORK 


Some have 
so much more 


R.P’ 


than others! 


MIDWEST UNIT 
FARM PAPERS 


have 38% more 


* Reader 


Preference 


than all 4 national 
farm magazines 
combined! 


IN A NEW STUDY of the Midwest 
Farm Market, supervised 
by the Minneapolis office of 
Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine 
& Osborn 
Inc., farmers 
themselves 
tell you the 
media they 
prefer. Get 
your copy of “The Readers’ 
First Choice” to help you sell 
the richest farm market in the 
world—where Midwest Unit 
Farm Papers deliver your mes- 
sage to practically all farm 
families. 


Sales Offices at: 250 Park Ave., 
New York 17...59 E. Madison 
St., Chicago 3... Russ Bldg., 
San Francisco 4... 643 South 
Flower St., Los Angeles 17. 


MIDWEST 
fo fe 
UNIT 


Nebraska Farmer « Wisconsin Agriculturist and 
Farmer « Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
Prairie Farmer « The Farmer 
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Executive Salaries 


(continued from page 46) 


1950 1953 
Industry Total Earnings Total Earnings 


Steel, Wire, Springs & Rope 52,000 52,000 
Steel, Wire, Springs & Rope 34,000 43,000 


Office Machinery 117,000 116,000 
Office Machinery 32,000 40,000 
Office Machinery 48,000 60,000 


Automobiles 87,000 96,000 
Automobiles 193,000 190,000 


Motor Vehicle Parts 33,000 40,000 
Motor Vehicle Parts 106,000 90,000 
Motor Vehicle Parts 130,000 198,000 


Printing Machinery 48,000 52,000 
Printing Machinery 31,000 29,000 


Electrical Equipment 33,000 32,000 
Electrical Equipment 65,000 75,000 
Electrical Equipment 40,000 45,000 
Electrical Equipment 78,000 93,000 


Railroad Equipment 34,000 48,000 
Railroad Equipment 50,000 40,000 


Radio & Television 40,000 36,000 
Radio & Television 97,000 98,000 
Radio & Television 84,000 96,000 
Radio & Television 35,000 36,000 


Oil Refiners 80,000 95,000 
Oil Refiners 100,000 110,000 


Machinery not Electric 27,000 40,000 
Machinery not Electric 35,000 50,000 
Machinery not Electric 67,000 75,000 


Precision Instruments 60,000 90,000 
Precision Instruments 27,000 35,000 


$4,770,000 $5,086,000 


Trademark to Plaything 


The Campbell Kids, long the advertising mascots of Campbell Soup 
Co., are making new history. The rosy-cheeked little boy and girl who 
have been among the most widely promoted characters in advertising 
history, will make their debuts as toys at the American Toy Fair. 
They’re stepping out of Campbell advertisements to become dolls, 
puppets, toy creative play kits and the stars of a children’s book line. 


Campbell, which earlier this year allowed manufacturers to use its 
Kids in new guises, will promote its soups this fall by presenting the 
Kids as advertising salesmen. A barrage of direct mail to department 
store, variety store, hardware and super market outlets will sell retail- 
ers on the profit advantages of staging Campbell Kids merchandise 
promotions. 


The Kids were created more than 50 years ago for Campbell by 
Grace Drayton: They’re starred in multimillion-dollar advertising 
programs since. 
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The Detroit Times enjoys a 
particularly high percentage of 
home - ownership — 56%. A 
steady, consistent group of good 
consumers who take pride in 
their home, inside and out. To 
sell more of what you have to 
sell— use a HOME-GOING 
newspaper—The Detroit Times 
—80.4% HOME DELIVERED 
in the Detroit Retail Trading 
Area. 


—you add 
to the pull 


of your appeal 

and the prestige 

of your product 
through the pages 
of a HOME-GOING 
newspaper 

—8 out of every 10 
Detroit Times 


purchased every day 
are delivered 


DIRECT-TO-THE-HOME 
by regular 


Detroit Times 
carrier boys— 


The Detroit Times “HALF” of the Detroit Market 
Is Just as Important as the “Other Half” 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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So Jrovide belle, 
i, wuitle teller eZ WUCe.. 


National 
Petroleum 


Ne \ \ S THE O't MAN'S MAGAZINE FOR 45 YEARS 


a —=E>EE—————— 


will be published 


monthly 
qin Novernber | 


lo toth rveadew and advertisers 


Such an indication of major changes in National Petroleum 


News’ publication policy is news. . 


. news about the oil industry 


as well as about NPN. It signals a growth in importance of oil 


marketing operations of such scope that a new kind of publi- 


cation service is required. 


For 45 years National Petroleum News has both led and 
followed the oil industry. In November it does so again. 
NPN’s decision to expand and intensify its service to 
the nation’s oil marketing management men at this time 
was reached after extensive and conclusive research 
among its readers and careful study of their changed 
editorial needs and preferences. 


The new NPN will be edited to serve those needs in 
today’s expanded, changing oil industry. 


The new National Petroleum News will be an idea 
and know-how publication to help oil marketers run 
their businesses and handle their jobs more effectively. 
It will serve its readers and its industry by concentrat- 
ing on these major subjects. 


1.) Ways to increase sales of oil products and the 
profits on those sales by more efficient merchandising 
and better methods of transportation and storage. 


2.) Ways to increase profits on associated products 
and services sold through oil marketing companies. 


3.) Better management methods, as applicable to 
the oil marketing industry. 


4.) Significant developments in technology, general 


business, governmental activities and other “outside” 
influences that affect oil marketing. 


National 


The new NPN will provide terse and interpreted in- 
dustry news, packaged in the forms found most useful 
and valuable to today’s oil marketing management men. 


Editorial planning will center on getting the real 
meaning, the gist of the news and its significance across 
to the readers quickly and effectively, To that end, new 
presentation techniques will be employed, top impor- 
tance being accorded to editorial features based on 
thorough depth reporting of oil marketing subjects. The 
new NPN undertakes this expanded editorial service 
in November with the largest staff in its history. 


In brief, the new National Petroleum News will be for 
both readers and advertisers a better NPN. 


It will provide oil marketers with the kind of publi- 
cation service they want and need today. 


For advertisers selling to and through oil marketers, 
the new NPN opens new opportunities to profit by NPN 
advertising. The new monthly publication schedule, for 
example, makes it economically feasible for every ad- 
vertiser to be represented in every issue of NPN with 
stronger selling space. 


Details of the many advantages for advertisers offered 
by the new NPN are available from NPN’s advertising 
representatives or the publisher. The November issue ad 
forms close October 1, 


Petroleum 


News 
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“GET 'EM WHILE THEY’RE HOT!” Amos Jones, Sylvania regional manager, 
introduces a new premium by tossing it out to jobbers’ salesmen encased in hot 
dog rolls. Idea ties up with “Baker’s Dozen” package unit. 


What Can You Do to Put 
Promotional Zing into 


A Slow-Moving Item ? 


See what a liberal application of sales imagination and 


merchandising sense did for Sylvania's projection lamps! 


Six months’ production was sold out in only three weeks! 


BY A. C. VIEBRANZ 


Merchandising Manager, Photolamp Division 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 


What do you do when faced with 
the problem of drawing attention to 
a low-end item with a slow turnover ? 

That’s a situation many of us face 
from time to time, and it ‘always 
poses the fine problem of “how loud 
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a noise do you dare make without de- 
tracting from the credibility of your 
future merchandising promotions ?” 
We here in the Photolamp division 
of Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
live constantly with this problem. 


While we have the desirable position 
of leading the industry in sales for the 
extremely active and promotable flash 
bulb, we also manufacture a complete 
line of photofloods and many sizes 
and styles of projection lamps. 

The photoflood line, though turn- 
ing over considerably slower than 
flash bulbs, still accounts for a size- 
able and satisfactory volume. 

Projection lamps, however neces- 
sary to the photography picture, for 
factory, distributor and dealer alike, 
are definitely not fast-moving mer- 
chandise. 

Much concern is created by the 
large number of sizes and styles of 
lamps required for replacements in 
the many makes of slides and motion 
picture projectors in use today. An- 
ticipating and stocking adequately for 
the replacement sale is as much a 
problem for factory production as for 
the retailer who wants to maintain a 
sufficient supply for the photographic 
needs of his customers. 

Small wonder that the inventory 
problem and slow turnover on projec- 
tion lamps far outweigh the advan- 
tages to the average small photo sup- 
ply dealer of offering a~ complete 
photo lamp replacement service. 

We in Sylvania, then, had a double 
problem in supplying a quality line of 
lamps for this constantly growing re- 
placement market: 

1. Our division expenditures for 
research and production facilities had 
to be backed up by acquisition of a 
larger share of the market. 

2. ‘To gain this larger share of the 
market, we had to make projection 
lamps more attractive and more prof- 
itable to the small dealer. 

This we succeeded in doing through 
coordination of internal company 
planning and that of an outside mar- 
keting and merchandising organiza- 
tion. The resulting merchandising 
program sold out six-months produc- 
tion in three weeks and left all levels 
of distribution crying for more. 

If you, too, are faced occasionally 
with the problem of focusing interest 
on a slow-turnover item, you may be: 
interested in hearing how Sylvania 
solved its problem. 

In a joint review of the problem by 
our sales, advertising and merchandis- 
ing people, it was agreed that the first 
activity should be directed 
creating a package more attractive to 
the average retailer. 


toward 


This decision was followed by a 
national survey of projection lamp: 
sales to determine volume of the many 
sizes and styles during the past year. 
Using these figures, we developed a 
package containing eight lamp styles 
in quantities proportionate to the na 
tional sales percentage. 
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This gave the small dealer a mini- 
mum package, proportioned to actual 
sales for the fastest possible turnover. 

There was, however, considerable 
amusement — and some concern 
within our organization when it was 
discovered that the apportioning ot 
the lamps to national sales figures 
had given us a package containing 13 
lamps. 

At this point we called in an out 
side firm, Jenkins-Sanford & Associ 

Pf arly ates, Inc., to discuss the merchandis 
HERES ONE TIME YOU CAN ing phases of putting our new pack 
SYLVANIA HAS COOKED UP| MAKE 4K} PAY OFF FOR YOU! age on the road. 


; UNIQUE NEW Working in conjunction with then 
Qala f we quickly developed a theme and a 
\G42 i. ° % 
rae (3S BAKERS DOZE comprehensive promotion which suc 
7 Hy PROJECTION LAMP PACH 45 tempt . ceeded spectacularly in selling the 
a V2. of ake iii ats, package to distributors, distributor 
_ u ‘gs 
- em j salesmen, dealers and consumers. 


s y 
Ow ae 


VEN S N 6 
Tailored to meet the average dealers nee¢ € ~ 1B3 Why This Name? 
my UNIQUE PREMIUMS 


(DEALER GIVES ONE WITH EACH We made capital of the 13 lamps 
LAMP PURCHASED) by dubbing the new package Syl- 
vania’s “Baker’s Dozen.” This proved 
to be a natural handle everyone 
grasped readily, and provided distimc- 
tive identification for the planned in- 

ventory package we were offering. 

A basic decision was then made to 
utilize a premium offer to spark both 
consumer and dealer interest. 

We devoted considerable time to 

the development of this premium. We 
ROLL UP YOUR SLEEVES... all felt it should be an item related 
AND MAKE SOME DOUGH... to the photo projection field. At the 
same time, we believed it should have 
an element of universal appeal foi 
FLIP-FLOP PRESENTATION used by salesmen to introduce promotion on the average American householder. 


j i — J , ar yremi ite > 
projection lamps made liberal use of cartoons, kept copy to minimum. No stand ird premium item met 
these requirements. So a custom-made 


premium was developed for us by 
Jenkins-Sanford. Starting point was 
a pocket-size screwdriver kit, based 
on a hollow plastic storage handle 
with a chuck head for holding the 
bits. 

Originally the kit carried four 
sizes of bits in its handle. We de- 
cided to settle for one standard slot- 
head screwdriver bit and one with 
a “Phillips” head. We then went to 
a brush manufacturer and had a small 
camel’s hair brush made up with a 
metal handle that would fit in the 
chuck head of the tool. This we called 
a lens brush. The resulting premium, 
with its two screwdrivers and one 
brush, was given the title “Projecto: 
Service Kit.” 

A special counter card was designed 
to tell the story to the consumer, with 
a die-cut to hold a sample projection 
lamp. Offer of the free premium with 
each lamp was featured on a detach- 
able shelf at the bottom of the dis- 
play. This shelf also carried an actual 


COUNTER CARD MERCHANDISER carries sample of projection lamp and 
sample of tool designed as premium. Ledge displaying tool kit is removable 
to permit continued use of display after premiums are gone. 
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‘irst Ad Brings 
Warm Handclasp 


Dallas, Texas—The Ritz Delicates 
sen here is a small establishment in a 
downtown side-street location, which 
Partners Emanuel Breitbarth and 
Adolphus Einspruch started in 1948 
and nursed into a comfortable volume 
because of downright good food. 

3ut dull walls, worn floors, uninyit 
ing tables and no artificial cooling 
kept customers away and _ limited 
growth. Furthermore, the Ritz used no 
advertising, 

Then, late in June, the partners 
closed down for renovation, including 
air conditioning. While they super 
vised carpenters and painters. Joe 
Kogan of The Dallas Times Herald 
staff, paid them many calls. He finally 
persuaded them to run 
opening day ad 

“If we do more than $1,000,” said 
Mr. Einspruch, “I'll shake your hand.” 

The ad ran on Sunday, July 25, Joe 
Kogan went through the line at the 
Ritz at 1:30 p. m. Monday. Adolph 
Einspruch glanced at the cash register. 
Then he extended his hand, word- 
lessly 

Ihe Ritz volume that day more 
than doubled any day in history, and 
a regular Times Herald ad schedule 
is being planned. 

All any newspaper can offer its 
advertisers is friendly, interested, 
action-provoking readership as meas 
ured not only by circulation but by 
specific reaction 

Reader reaction to The Times 
Herald is illustrated by the story 
above. As for circulation, The Times 
Herald's total net paid is more than 
160,000 daily and 165,000 Sunday. In 
Dallas County, The Times Herald 
reaches in excess of 24,000 more 
families daily, and 28,000 more Sunday 
than any other newspaper. 

The Times Herald is represented 
nationally by The Branham Company. 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 


a good sized 
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sample of the premium. It was made 
detachable so that the dealer could 
remove it when his supply of pre- 
miums was exhausted, and still have 
an attractive display featuring Syl- 
vania projection lamps. 

Handling of the physical details of 
the promotions was minimized for 
everyone throughout the Sylvania dis- 
tributive setup by making each ‘“Bak- 
er’s Dozen” shipping carton a com- 
pletely self-contained promotion. 

For ready identification both in 
distributor warehouses and dealer 
stores, the carton was clearly labeled 
“Baker’s Dozen” in large letters on 
five sides. The outside of the carton 
also carried a printed inventory of 
the contents. 

The counter display was scored, 
folded and inserted in the sides of the 
carton. Twelve premiums were placed 
in the top of the carton in a printed 
box which told how to assemble the 
display. The 13th premium was fas- 
tened to the display shelf and placed 
beside the premium box. Thus each 
dealer could put the promotion in 
operation within five minutes of re- 
ceipt of the merchandise. 

With our package and premium set, 
we were ready to plan procedures for 
capturing the interest of the trade— 
sometimes complicated by the nature 
and makeup of the distribution we 
enjoy. 


Types of Outlets 


Our photo lamp products are cur- 
rently distributed through three dis- 
tinct types of jobbers: 

1. Photo Supply 

2. Drug Sundry 

3. Tobacco & Candy 

Salesmen of these jobbers fre- 
quently have the responsibility of 
selling hundreds of items and often 
work only from large catalogs when 
calling on their dealers. To “buy the 
time” of these men for a low-end, 
slow-turnover item, a promotion must 
be simple to handle and ingenious 
enough to capture their interest. 

We felt that the “Baker’s Dozen” 
had enough of these ingredients to 
buy that interest, so we developed 
a simple flipover presentation drama- 
tizing the “Baker’s Dozen” theme and 
its association with “13.” 

The presentation contained only 
16 cards, could be handled by our 
men at a jobber sales meeting in 10 
minutes or less. Our men carried the 
flipover cards in a specially designed 
fiberboard case with an easel back. 
This case not only held the card 
presentation, but all the promotional 
materia!—premiums, display unit and 
catalog sheets. 


Entitled “Something’s Cooking at 
Sylvania,” the flipover used the 
“Baker” motif, spiced with a “Lucky 
13” twist, to dramatize the profit 
potential offered by this new promo- 
tion. The national survey which had 
resulted in the “Baker’s Dozen” pack 
was described. The presentation 
pointed out that the package included 
exactly those lamps which had _ac- 
counted for 80% of 1952 sales, in a 
balanced promotion assortment assur- 
ing fast turnover. The unique pre- 
mium was explained, along with the 
striking counter display the dealer 
would find right in the carton, and 
the unusual catalog sheet prepared 
for salesmen’s use when calling on 
dealers. The conclusion, still using 
“Baker’s” illustrations and termin- 
ology, exhorted the men to roll up 
their sleeves and ‘‘make some dough!” 


"Corny" Presentation 


To add emphasis to the “Baker” 
theme illustrated on the presentation 
cards, our men were provided with 
white chef’s hats and aprons. This 
admittedly “corned” up the presenta- 
tion, but it was handled and received 
good humoredly, and served to make 
the Sylvania story the best-remem- 
bered presentation at each sales meet- 
ing. 

Sylvania men closed their distribu- 
tor sales meeting presentation by toss- 
ing out into the audience “samples” 
of their “baking’”’—hot dog rolls con- 
taining a sample tool kit premium. 

The catalog sheet prepared for the 
use of our jobber salesmen was de- 
signed to attract special attention, and 
serve to keep the memory of the sales 
meeting fresh in their minds. It was 
accordingly die-cut as a projector. 

Reception accorded this promotion 
by our entire distribution was more 
than satisfactory. Not only did our 
own men receive it enthusiastically, 
but it was quickly picked up and car- 
ried on by jobbers and dealers alike. 

As a result, the entire promotion 
was sold out in three weeks. Requests 
for “more of the same” continued to 
come in long after the promotion had 
ended. 

Devoting more than normal atten- 
tion to the planning of a promotion 
for this slow-turnover product defi- 
nitely paid off in our case. It earned 
a larger share of the market for a 
Sylvania product. It focused the at- 
tention of our distribution upon the 
completeness of the Sylvania projec- 
tion lamp line. And it made a low- 
end product more attractive and 
profitable to both jobber and retailer. 

The End 
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ANSWER: Spend it. 

Economists notwithstanding, the 
dynamics of the US economy derive 
largely from the public’s propensity to 
calibrate prosperity in purchases, and 
its present low esteem of liquid assets. 

The newlyweds’ apartment becomes 
positively confining after Joe gets his 
second raise. The VP made Pres. plans 
an African safari instead of annuities. 
The sweater girl blithely sheds merino, 
circumstances permitting, formink. The 
Quiz Contestant bypasses a bundle of 
bonds for a purring Cadillac. 

Today a large new segment of our 
population is manifesting prosperity in 
the usual way—farmers. 


Tuer prosperity is obvious. From 
1940 to 1953, the Farm Output Index 
rose 30%, from 110 to 143. Farmers’ 
Gross Income more than tripled—to 
$35.1 billion. While farm population 


declined one-sixth! 


1954 


What do most people do. 5 


when they have money? 


Not all farmers, however, share the 
prosperity. The Census Bureau reports 
that only 39% of the farms get 88% of 
the national farm income. 

The top income farmers are pretty 
good prospects, if you can get to them. 
The purpose of this advertisement is to 
point out that you can reach a lot of 
them in SuccessFuL Farminc. 


SuccessFuL FarminG is not edited 
for just any farmer. It concentrates its 
1,300,000 plus circulation in the fifteen 
agricultural Heart States, and serves a 
homogeneous group—large producers 
of corn, grain, meat, poultry, milk, eggs. 
Three out of four SF farm subscribers 
are in the top 39%. And their average 


annual cash income is pretty close to 
$10,000. After a dozen years of good 
prices and good profits, SF farm families 
are spending! Among women readers, 
homefurnishing is equal in interest to 
food preparation. The building of new 
homes, the remodeling of old; the 
installation of more bathrooms, modern 
kitchens, central heating and major 
appliances, new furniture, decorations, 
has been going on since World War II. 


Successrut FarMine represents a 
bloc of buying power equal to another 
national suburbia—by itself one of 
the world’s best class markets. 

Any manufacturer with something 
worthwhile to sell can find customers. 
and increased sales, in the SF market 
And SuccessFut FARMING is needed to 
balance national schedules—to supply 
the influence that general media lack 
with this audience. 

Inquire of any SF office. 


MEREDITH PuBLisHinG Company, Des Moines... 
offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia 
Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisto and Los Angele 


NO. 6 OF A SERIES 


Adventures in Shopping— 
The Discount Houses 


BY THE SALES MANAGEMENT STAFF 


More and more stores — some new, many old-established — go 
for small markup and fast turnover, Can the standard markup 
"legitimates" hold out against the trend? 


Price ant be ignored. 
W hethe It can be controlled Is 
other question, Sheaffer 
| 


[ pens | 
controlled and is 
half-million or so to prove 


eves if can be 
spending a 
; , 
it. Ekco and Philco are shaking up 
; 
their distributor setups to stop both 
lirect sales to price 
transshipments. 


cutters and 


But the avalanche moves on. Start- 
in the big cities, the discount 
are spreading out in all direc- 
and old-established _ retailers 

the problen of fighting the dis- 


inters with price o1 


dying from 
famine. 

The discount houses are no longer 
i big-citv phenomenon, but since they 
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big-city areas, and today 


18. Sheaffer Makes Prices Stick 


are most prevalent there, SM _ devotes 
this installment of “Adventures” to 
four typical New York City price 
cutting operations. 

Through the first three we trace 
the varying degrees of kicking-around 
to which a certain Crosley TV set 
was being subjected; in number 18 
we get a good answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Is Sheaffer really succeeding in 
maintaining its prices?” In number 
21 is the case of a retailer who works 
on 10% and advertises in The Wall 
Street Journal! 

In Trends, this issue page 33, 
you'll find comments on the _price- 
cutting problem from sales.executives 
whose brands are featured on the 
marketing battle front. 


Heins & Bolet, 68 Cortlandt St., New York 7, N. Y. 


As the bellwether of the whole 
flock of discount stores that dot Cort- 
landt, Church and adjacent streets in 
lower New York City, Heins & 
Bolet, established over 30 years, is 
one of the largest and best organized 
operations in the 50-mile metropoli- 
“Adventure No. 
14” described the service rendered by 


tan market area. 


the store. 

It caters to New Jersey commut- 
ers and to many thousands of office 
and plant workers out in the streets 
during luncheon hours. Shoppers, 
groups, study window 
displays intently and move from one 
to the next, checking values on stand- 
ard brands of merchandise. 

In the Cortlandt Street area, there 
is perhaps the best proof that it is 
possible to give 30° to 50% off on 
a manufacturer's price tag and cover 


singly and in 
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the overhead of a retail business. As 
for profits, no one in authority, so fa 
approached, seemed to want to talk 
very much. 

Heins & Bolet also supplies a 112- 
page catalog to its customers. It lists 
many of America’s blue-chip merchan- 
dise lines in television, radio, powe1 
mowers, “white goods,” traffic appli- 
ances and photographic equipment. 

Each item is priced at the manu- 
facturer’s list, with an occasional 
notation at the bottom of the page 
that “These list prices and specifica- 
tions are subject to change without 
notice due to prevailing market condi- 
tions.” Perhaps the only intimation 
that discounts are offered is in the 
foreword to the catalog, which says 
in part: 

“For COMPLETE SATISFACTION 

... for the FINEST MERCHANDISE 


at the LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES... 

you'll find there is a DIFFERENCE 

when you shop at Heins & Bolet.”’ 

Convenient terms can be arranged 
on all large purchases. 

There was a display of the new 
Crosley 17” streamlined television set 
in the front of the window. The 
maker’s list price of $139.95 was 
crossed out and the shopper was re- 
quested to “come in and get our 
price.” Entering the store —a two- 
main-aisle layout that branches out 
into a T formation with small ad- 
joining departments, I was impressed 
by the number of salesmen just stand- 
ing around all over the place. 

True, it was well before the noon 
hour. Yet, when I mentioned it to 
one of the television salesmen, he re- 
plied, “In another hour, when the 
rush hits us, we will be handling 
two and three sales at a clip.” 

The Crosley 17” set, list $139.95 
was quoted at $120 plus $3.50 fo 
delivery in the city. As for the war- 
ranty of one year on the picture tube 
and 90 days on parts, such as is usu- 
ally given by the retailer, the sales- 
man said, ‘“That’s Crosley’s depart- 
ment.” As for service and putting up 
the aerial, I’d have to shop around 
near my home. No special attempt 
was made to sell me the Crosley or 
switch me to one of the other sets. 

In the fan department, I did get a 
good presentation from a keen young 
salesman. Using his catalog, he tried 
to convince me that a Welch Air- 
Flight circulator was a better job than 
the Westinghouse. 

He pointed out that the Welch fan 
had a displacement of 4,500 cubic 
feet of air per minute as against only 
2,000 cubic feet for the 16 DA 3 
Westinghouse. Too, the Welch car- 
ried a five-year guarantee against only 
one vear for the big-name brand. 

The #11 Welch fan was quoted 
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et Booth Papers 
help Harvest 
Your Fall Market ! 


The 8 Booth’ Michigan Newspapers were never in a better 
position to help you get maximum cooperation out of your 
Michigan dealers. 


No other advertising medium can give you the benefit of such 
close, frequent promotional contact with 1811 grocers, 371 
druggists, 506 furniture and appliance dealers, and 1671 
automotive and filling station outlets! 


Furthermore, your Fall schedule in Booth Michigan News- 
papers will be a schedule in your dealers’ own locally preferred 
advertising medium! 


Call your nearest Booth man! 


A. H. Kuch Sheldon B. Newman Brice McQuillin Wm. Shurtliff 

110 E. 42nd Street 435 N. Michigan Ave. 785 Market Street 340 E. Huron Street 
New York 17, N.Y. Chicago 11, Illinois San Francisco 3; California Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Oxford 7-1280 Superior 7-4680 Sutter 1-3401 Normandy 3-4265 


BOOTH Pcdipar Newspapers 


"YOUR MICHIGAN MARKET OUTSIDE DETROIT” 
GRAND RAPIDS PRESS e FLINT JOURNAL e KALAMAZOO GAZETTE Alnaeees 2 NEWS \ 
\ JACKSON teen si ves oe e MUSKEGON CHRONICLE e BAY Oty) TURES ¢ ANN ARBOR NE \ 
Ae ‘ee \ 


\ 
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SIGN OF 
GOOD TRAVEL! 


Passenger and Air Freight 
New DC-7 nonstops 
coast-to-coast, plus 
day and night service, 
linking 80 U.S. Cities 
and Hawaii. 


Contact nearest United Ticket Office 
or Authorized agent. 


getting 

leads ~~} 

for KY 

salesmen 

one of your headaches? 


Then you'll want to get the facts on our kind 
of Sales Letter—with the built-in reply card. 


You'll be joining a mighty impressive list of 
blue chips, too, who've learned that the 
built-in reply card boosts responses, 
lowers selling costs! 


One-stop service for creative printing 
and mailing saves your time—-keeps you busy 


planning instead of just picking up loose ends. 


Why not send now for more information and 
samples of recent successful promotions? 


SALES LETTERS 


jeecorpeoerated 


" 250 W. 49th St., New York 19 
Telephone Circle 6-0843 


at $34.96, approximately 30% off 
what is generally considered the list 
price. (The W. W. Welch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, uses no list prices in its bro 
chure.) The Westinghouse fan was 
offered on the same basis, the list 
price of $58.33 coming down to 
$40.98. All prices quoted included 
the Federal excise tax. 

Professing to be a stickler for na- 
tional brand merchandise, I showed 
a preference for the Westinghouse. 
Sensing a chance to close the sale, the 
salesman tried for the order with: 
“We give the best discount on the 
Westinghouse. Check the other places 
on the street. They can offer only 
20% to 22% against our 30%.” 

In the photography department, I 
asked to see a Kodak Duaflex, but 
was turned down with “Can’t do 
anything for you on that number.” 
But the salesman called my attention 
to other models that were on display 
there. 

He took out a Heins & Bolet cata- 
log and marked in it the two Kodaks 
on which I could geta discount. The 
one listed at $14.50 was mine for 
$9.74, the $22.30 model would cost 
$15.24. “Were these Kodak close- 
outs?” I asked. “No,” he replied, 


19. Big Chains Getting in the Act 
Vim, 70 Cortlandt St., New York 7, N. Y. 


A new word — “bIscOUNTS” — is 
making its appearance in the news- 
paper advertising of some of the large 
New York City retail organizations. 
Long a trade term only, it is fast 
gaining acceptance in the minds of 
the consuming public with the in- 
creasing volume of sales now ac- 
counted for by the discount houses. 

Hearn’s Department Store banners 
its advertisements with ‘‘Discounts of 
20% to 75%” and “BIG, BIG, BIG 
DIscoUNTs.” And since the Vim 
chain of 56 neighborhood appliance 
stores are breaking out in a rash of 
discounts ranging from 33% to 60%, 
I called at the Cortlandt Street store 
to check their values. 

Using the streamlined Crosley 17” 
Television set listing at $139.95 as a 
gauge, I was offered a price of $125 


20. Two Prices on Every Tag 


“but on those models we were per- 
mitted to reduce their prices as spe- 
cial sale merchandise.” 

If I had need of a metal watch band 
I could have bought a Speidel from 
their special display cabinet at half 
price for the “Golden Knight,’ list- 
ing $11.95 in white gold filled and 
$12.95 in yellow. But by now, the 
store was filling up and I began to 
edge my way out to the street. 

Stopping at the fountain pen coun- 
ter, I overheard the following inter- 
change: 

Customer: I'd like to see a Sheaffer 
pen. 

Salesman: Here’s a good pen, dem- 
onstrating the “Snorkel.” 

Customer: What is my discount? 

Salesman: There is no discount on 
Sheaffer. 

Customer: But I called up and 
they told me I could have my regular 
discount. 

Salesman: Sorry, there is no dis- 
count. That is final. ; 

In these adventures in discount 
shopping, other than one isolated in- 
stance of price-cutting on Sheaffer, 
there is definite proof that a manu- 
facturer can make his Fair Trade 
prices stick—if he wants to. 


plus a delivery charge of $5. When 
I quoted a price of $120 at the East 
Radio Store, 74 Cortlandt Street and 
next door to Vim, the salesman shook 
his head with, “Sorry that’s the best 
we can do.’ And he proceeded to rap 
the Crosley. 

In fact, he expressed surprise that 
I should want to take a chance on 
a set ‘on which I had to reach 
around to the side to set the dials.” 

That was his cue to switch me over 
to an Admiral TV 17” set, building 
it up as the “best,” the “biggest- 
seller,” etc., etc. And what a value! 

I could have the $200 Admiral for 
the $120 I was willing to pay for 
the Crosley plus free delivery, in- 
stallation and “V”’ antenna and war- 
ranty of one year picture tube, 90 
day on parts, all at no extra cost! 


Buy-Wise Merchandise Co., 115 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Buy-Wise takes an occasional full 
page in the New York Post to pro- 
mote its varied lines with list and 
reduced price shown on each item. It 
has a midtown location not far from 


Radio City office crowds and visitors. 

In a jumbled, crowded store lay- 
out, there was no telling customer 
from salesman in the swarm of shop- 
pers. When it was possible to get 
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Says a reader in California 
(name on request): ‘‘You and 
your staff certainly deserve a 
vote of thanks from all who 
read your magazine. I’ve just 
finished reading the ‘Data and 
Specification Issue.’ It took a 
day and a half, but the time 
lost on the job was worth the 
time spent studying this issue 


from cover to cover.”’ 


It is easy enough to fill a building magazine 
with pictures and plans. A publisher 

has to do something more. He has to be 

a living guide, a daily counselor, a 
practical solver of problems, to his readers. 


This explains the peculiar and priceless hold 


practical builder has on its readers. 
And, in the game swift breath, it explains why 


more and mare “choosy” advertisers find 


profit and prestige in its pages. 


In short: when you’re in PB, yow’re in... 


... Of the light 
construction industry 


hold of a Buy-Wise man, his answer 
was “Pick out what you want. There 
are two prices on the tag. Yours is 
the low amount.” 

Then one had to carry his paid-for 
purchase to the wrapping counter, 
stand in line and wait until the single 
wrapper came through. Said one per- 
spiring customer, “Sure, there’s no 
service here. But look at the dough 
you save. Isn’t it worth this incon- 
venience ?” 

There was nothing in stock that 
couldn’t be duplicated in any other 
discount house. But I was surprised 
to find a Rolls Razor—generally not 
considered a trafic item — marked 
down from a list of $17.50 to $11.67, 
both with Federal tax included. 

I questioned one of the salesmen 
about a Hamilton watch and asked 
where the stock was. There were no 
watches available, but I was assured 
the model I wanted in a week. 

“But how do I know what I want?” 
| protested. His answer: “Go to a 
jewelry store that handles the Hamil- 
ton line. Get the name and list price 
ot the model you like and we will 
get it for you.”’ But he wouldn’t tell 


me what discount | could expect, so 
I took it as a brushoff and went on 
to look at the television sets. 

I inquired about the new Crosley 
17” streamlined set and was answered 
with: “We don’t handle the Crosley. 
It’s a piece of junk, has no trans- 
former and only 14 tubes.” Pointing 
to a copy of “Consumer Reports,” 
he added, “See what they say about 

He tried to switch me to another 
set, but I pointed to the Vornado air- 
conditioning unit as mv prime interest. 
It was the % HP Model, #75 
WAC21G, listing at $399.95 on 
which the Buy-Wise price was 
$284.95. There was a charge of $6.50 
for delivery. 

Installation by an outside organiza- 
tion would cost me $35 more. As for 
service, the salesman said that charge 
included one year’s service. 

Then came the matter of financing 
the purchase. I was urged not to use 
the Buy-Wise plan. Pulling out the 
rate card of a finance company, he 
said: “Don’t give it to them. They'll 
take you for plenty. Better get a 
314% bank loan.” 


21. He Advertises in The Wall Street Journal 


Appliance Mart, 99 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 


Every 10 days or so, Appliance 


Mart features one of its major lines 
f merchandise in a quarter-page ad- 


Wall Street 
stresses this 


vertisement in The 
Journal. The Mart 
guarantee: 
“If you are not completely satis- 
fied with any Welch fan, return 
within 10 days and receive A 
COMPLETE REFUND.” 

In promoting the Air-Flight line 
of window fans and floor circulators 
manufactured by the W. W. Welch 
Co., Cincinnati, the Mart uses a list 
price on models ranging from $38.95 
to $69.95. They will fill mail. tele- 
phone and C.O.D. orders and ship 
anvwhere. 

The advertisement makes no men- 
tion of any discounts on the Welch 
line. And when I asked the manager 
how his advertisements were pulling, 
he said “Fine” and showed me the 
one that was being run that day. 

The Mart, which is in an upstairs 
pine-board room, does not go in for 
the fancy fixtures and other overhead 
of the street discount stores. There is 
no pretense at display. Merchandise 
lines are stacked up, space is conserved 
and the setup is typical of how dis- 
count selling started 10 or more years 
avo. 


When I questioned their ability to 
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do any volume in so small a space, 
the manager said they had a third 
floor. There they carried the cartoned 
and boxed stock which was sampled 
on the floor below. 

Referring to The Wall Street 
Journal advertisement of June 14, 
which I had clipped, I asked to see 
the Welch models 11 and 12 that 
were listed at $49.95. After some 
sparring about — “who makes their 
motors” (he didn’t know) ; what is 
the Welch C.M.F. (cubic feet of air 
displaced per minute )—I asked if the 
advertised price was the Welch Com- 
pany’s list price. The answer was 
“No” and he showed me their bro- 
chure, in which the numbers were not 
priced. 

“How then do you figure your sell- 
ing prices in the advertisement?” was 
my next query. “And are those my 
prices?” He answered “‘No” and, tak- 
ing a small price book which he said 
was his cost book, he quoted a price 
of $35 on the model +11 or #12, 
which he said represented “10° oven 
his cost.” 

“Frankly,” I remarked, “your pric- 
ing plan would not convince a skep- 
tical consumer who gauges his savings 
by the amount deducted from the 
manufacturer’s price tag or list.”” This 
was admitted, as he pointed to his 


other lines of nationally advertised 
and branded merchandise on which 
I would have the usual 30% to 40%. 

Since the Mart salesman appeared 
willing to discuss the discount busi- 
ness with me, I bluntly asked him: 
“How can you run a business on 
10% and still advertise in The Wail 
Street Journal?” 

“We know how,” was his answer. 
“Remember the big ‘Monarch’ sales?” 
he continued. ““They went broke try- 
ing to cover a big overhead in rent 
and help that stands around idle ex- 
cept during the lunch hour rush. 

“Further, there was that big ‘Dis- 
count Corporation’ in Jamaica, L.i., 
that couldn’t make a go of it even 
though backed by two big credit fur- 
niture chains. They simply didn’t have 
the men who understood how to run 
a discount operation.” 

Finally, he said he had no qualms 
about the expansion of discount sell- 
ing to suburban markets and the 
small-city neighborhoods. His volume 
was holding up for the present and 
that was prime concern at this time. 


NEW WESTINGHOUSE FANS, 
many still in original packing cases, 
are only part of discount display at 
Hampton Sales Co., Inc., New York 
City. This window occupies only 10 
feet of 60-foot frontage displaying 
well-known names like Ansco, Argus, 
Crosley, International Harvester (re- 
frigerators, air conditioners), Norge, 
Bendix, Maytag, Borg-Warner, 
Zenith, Sunbeam, Dormeyer, Cory, 
Philco, Sheaffer, Smith-Corona, Un- 
derwood, Hoover, etc. Prices on 
“Riviera” and “Mobilaire” fans, illus- 
trated, run like this: $13 off; $27.75 
off; $30.50 off; $32 off—on fans list- 
ing for $39 to $98. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Number 7 in this continu- 
ing series will appear in the issue of 


October |. 
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If its LOOSE LEAP <ce 


High-quality Remington Rand Loose Leat ucts. Your catalogs stay on the job 24 
Binders are so easy to operate you knou hours a day... make it easy for your cus- 
page changes will be made promptly. tomer to buy. Lf it’s LOOSE LEAF, remem- 
“Customized” covers reflect the quality ber Remington Rand. Send in the coupon 


and standing of your company and prod- today for “Binders That Build Business.” 


®@ CATALOGS SALES TRAINING MANUALS @ PROCEDURE MANUALS 
@ PRICE LISTS PARTS LISTS @ VISUAL PRESENTATIONS 
@ SALES MANUALS SERVICE BULLETINS @ ENGINEERING DATA 


@ SERVICE MANUALS @ SPECIFICATIONS © OPERATING INSTRUCTIONS 


Room 1972. 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Kindly send free copy of ** Binders That 
Build Business’—LL234 
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You can sell 


anything 


in America... 


but at what cost? 


Some ideas of special interest 


to manufacturers of consumer durables 


whose mounting sales costs 


threaten profit margins 


There was a time when a manufac- 
turer with a fair-to-middlin’ product 
could build a profitable sales volume 
just by telling a helluva lot of people 
about it over and over again. Came 
competition. Came higher operating 
costs. Today, for many, unit sales 
costs must be reduced. Selective selling 
and selective advertising are indicated. 

So, isn’t it possible that the manu- 
facturers of certain types of consumer 
durables, like home appliances, could 
learn something from the tried and 
proved marketing and advertising 
methods of industrial equipment 
manufacturers? After all, many home 
appliances are to the home owner 
what plant equipment is to the fac- 
tory owner. And the manufacturers 
of plant equipment have never known 
the relative ease of getting business 
through mass-market promotion 
techniques. They’ve always had to 
learn where to aim, how to aim, how 
to make it pay out. 


These things are Standard Order 
of Procedure to the experienced 
industrial marketer: 


1. To investigate the various markets 
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for each product in order to identify 
and cultivate the best prospects in 
the most fertile fields. 


2. To apply a ruthless, realistic cross- 
examination to all available media 
so as to ferret out those which accord 
the best coverage of the best pros- 
pects under the best auspices — 
product by product and market by 
market. 


3. Io uncover the true conditions to 
be met in each field in terms of pros- 
pect viewpoints, prejudices, confu- 
sions and practices which might cue 
the best sales and advertising ap- 
proaches for each product in each 


field. 


4. To use all available devices to co- 
ordinate advertising, merchandising, 
sales promotion, distributor and 
dealer tie-in and publicity in order 
to squeeze the last thin dime’s worth 
of value out of every dollar of adver- 
tising expenditure. 


5. To address most of the advertising 
to those prospects who have an in- 
terest at the time—advertising that 


tells them clearly and unequivocally 
what they want to know about per- 
formance, range of application, sizes, 


prices, availability, delivery, service. 


6. To illustrate and describe products 
in ways that will help prospective 
purchasers to see the advantages of 
the product to them. (There’s a big 
difference between merely stating fea- 
tures and telling what the features 
mean to the user.) 


7. To make full use of all forms of 
product literature that might apply 
profitably—catalogs, bulletins, hand- 
books, instruction manuals, informa- 


tive labels, article reprints. 


8. To work persistently and unceas- 
ingly for improvement in every de- 
tail of sales approach, copy, media, 
merchandising. 


It ain't easy! 


These methods and techniques, 
which are all in the day’s work to the 
trained industrial marketing man, 
are a pain in the neck to most adver- 
tising men who’ve been brought up 
in the consumer goods field. In the 
past, many manufacturers have not 
found it necessary to dig that hard 
or think that hard or work that hard. 

Maybe, for many, it isn’t neces- 
sary today. But we can’t help won- 
dering —aren’t some manufacturers 
of consumer durables beginning to 
ask themselves: 

“Could the judicious application of 
tested and proved industrial marketing 
techniques help us move more of our most 


profitable items at lower unit sales cost?” 


THE 
SCHUYLER HOPPER 


COMPANY 


12 East 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 
LExington 2-3135 
MARKETING * ADVERTISING 
SALES 


“Advertising that sells by helping people buy” 
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New Los Angeles Atlas 


It's a guide to selling the 
new suburban type of 
market 


The Los Angeles market area is 
unique in two respects. It is both 
the largest and the most recently de- 
veloped of our great urban metro- 
politan areas. The rapid growth of 
the Los Angeles market coincides 
with the integration of the automobile 
into the American way of life so that 
its marketing characteristics have be- 
come the prototype of the large sub- 
urban market with consequent em- 
phasis on the automobile, super mar- 
kets, drive-ins, and decentralization 
in general. 

While these tendencies have become 
apparent in most suburban areas to- 
day, the Los Angeles market repre- 
sents a laboratory in which merchan- 
dising techniques suitable to suburban 
living patterns are being pioneered 
and developed. 


Basic Marketing Tool 


To fill the need for information, 
the Research Department of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce has 
prepared and just released the “Los 
Angeles Marketing Atlas.” This atlas 
fills a great need for a research tool 
and volume which  ade- 
quately treats what has become the 
geographically largest, most compli- 
cated, and in many ways most in- 
teresting marketing area of the nation. 
It might well serve as a model for 
reports on other markets. 

This marketing atlas presents for 
the thousands of census tracts making 
up the Los Angeles metropolitan area, 
information on shopping centers, in- 
dustrial areas, population, dwelling 
units, population and housing charac- 
teristics such as age and race, family 
income—and, of course, retail trade. 
It is complete. 

It is this concentration on census 
tracts which enables the marketing 
man to ignore the arbitrary delinea- 
tions of corporate areas and center 
his attention on the market—whether 
that falls within or without the legal 
city limits. The atlas should serve to 
stimulate other Chambers of Com- 
merce to produce similar statistical 
atlases. 

The atlas is priced at $75 and in- 
cludes a quarterly revision service on 
retail trade. 
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SALES OFFICES: CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK 17. N.Y 
STEUBENVILLE, OHIO: VERSAILLES, CONN 
FOLDING BOX PLANTS: NEW HAVEN. CONN 
PAPER BOARD MILLS: BOGOTA.N.J 


How 

Dixon Built 
Brand Preference 
for a Pencil 


Another 
case history 
of successful 
“packaging 
by National” 


ay we 


Adroit packaging has contributed 
strongly to success of Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co.’s Ticonderoga pencils. 


Functional 12-unit box shows product 
against historical background from 
which brand derives its name. Skillfully 
prepared art, superior printing, 
encourage rapid brand identification and 
association with top quality. 

Both “dozen” and “six dozen” boxes 
stand out in retail display, help 

Dixon capitalize on continuing promotion. 


Ticonderoga Pencils are among the 
outstanding brand names in the office 
supplies and equipment industry 
packaged by National Folding Box. 


Take advantage of successful National 
experience in making your own boxes 
more effective sales tools. Ask to see case 
histories applicable to your product. 


NATIONAL. 
Eoldine Box 


c Oo M 


we a. a ae Se. 


SUBSIDIARY OF FEDERAL PAPER BOARD COMPANY, INC. 


BOGOTA. N.J3 
NEW HAVEN. MONTVILLE, VERSAILLES. CONN 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.; BOGOTA, N.J 
BOSTON, MASS.: PHILADELPHIA, PA 


PALMER, MASS 


PALMER, MASS.: STEUBENVILLE, OHIO: VERSAILLES, CONN 


READING, PA.; STEUBENVILLE ©O.; WHITE HALL. MD 
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TOOLS FOR SELLING 


The Carborundum Co., navigates ex- 
pandible vehicle (above and right) to 
prospect-doors, asks customers to step 
inside, see what the company’s coated 
abrasive products can do. The 19-ton 
coach is part of atrendto... 


Roll-Along Demonstrators 


...and the man behind the wheel is usually a top salesman 


The pictures on these pages show 
why you will hear more about “mo- 
bile selling.” 

In the past few months coach- 
trailer makers have been asked to 
build trailers that expand like accor- 
dions to form auditoriums for on- 
the-road sales demonstrations ; coaches 
equipped with high-powered genera- 
tors to rev up power tool demonstra- 
tions; a trailer fitted with complete 
bathroom and kitchen to enable a 
plumbing manufacturer to exhibit 
from city to city and customer to 
customer. 

Carborundum’s “Abrasive Work- 
shop” (above) will double as a train- 
ing device, says Sales Manager H. P. 
Dales, Coated Abrasives Division, 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. “One man is to 
be assigned permanently to the vehi- 
cle,” he says, “to be accompanied by 
sales trainees on three-month junkets. 
The resulting close contact with pros- 
pects and the opportunity to demon- 
strate products te them will provide 1, On the road to industrial plants, optical engineers, Eastman 
excellent training to men being Kodak Co., will explain recent advances in measurement by pro- 
groomed for sales positions.” jection. Inside, contour projector is demonstrated. 
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Traveling display of Edward Valves, 
Inc., East Chicago, Ind., rolls up to 
valve buyer’s door, shows cut-away 
models of valves, tips on installation 
and color-slide tour of Edward plant. 

Inside Edward coach is hidden host, 
an electric refrigerette. Company says 
refreshment bar and folding chairs 
swing into action when sales function 
of traveling exhibit is completed. 


~*SUIORG 


2. Kodak's display truck is fitted with large stock of charts and fixtures 3. Inside truck, Kodak projector 
illustrating optical inspection procedures. Visitors are asked to try is set up, ready for visitors to in- 


newest Kodak projector. Demonstrations include 20-minute film. spect, try, ask questions. 
(continued on page 66) 
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House trailer belongs to Transpor- 
tation Plumbing Sales Division, 
Crane Co., Chicago, contains com- 
pletely equipped kitchen and bath- 
room, plus other Crane plumbing 
materials, to prove that mobile 
homes can now be fitted as con- 
veniently as fixed domiciles. Trail- 
er, manned by Jess H. Slaughter of 
the Sales Division, is now on cross- 
country tour of 17 cities, visiting 
179 trailer manufacturers. 


FACTORY wrPersty 


CORWIN E. WoO 
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Corwin E. Wood 
(above), factory repre- 
sentative, D. W. Onan 
& Sons inc., Minne- 
apolis, demonstrates 
automatic line transfer 
control panel wherever 
he drives. Company 
sells standby emer- 
gency power equipment. 
With all gear built into 
station wagon, Wood 
is able to show unit’s 
capacity for actual op- 
eration. “Live” dem- 
onstration is powered 
by 5,000-watt generat- 
ing plant, shown. 
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gi In the ’20’s—squeezing tomatoes in the kitchen 


Today in 


18,940...supermarkets 
70,660...superettes 
278,000...small stores 


and in 17 countries 
around the world 


this ‘‘food fad’ of the twenties 
is supplied daily to millions 
because it tastes good and 

is good for them 


A fad is turned into 


a multi-million dollar staple 


Back in the twenties, a few food cultists took 
to squeezing the juice from tomatoes for its 
new and mysterious “health-sustaining”’ benefits. 


Watching this new use for a familiar vegetable, 
Libby, MeNeill and Libby decided that a mass 
market for tomato juice could be created—once a 
uniformly pure, rich-tasting product was perfected. 

Libby food scientists and production men worked 
out a unique method of producing a “twice-rich” 
tomato juice—rich in flavor, rich in vitamins. 

To create a mass market, Libby took the news 
of this better tomato juice to millions . . . telling 
people everywhere, again and again, that Libby’s 
tomato juice tasted good and was good for them. 
The result was that between 1939 and 1953, while 


the market for tomato juice grew from 13,659,000 
cases to 37,754,000, Libby’s share of this market 
more than doubled. 


Today, tomato juice has become a staple in 
millions of homes. Libby’s Twice-Rich Tomato Juice 
is the undisputed sales-leader. 


This is just one of many Libby, McNeill and 
Libby products which the J. Walter Thompson 
Company has helped to introduce to the public over 
the past 55 years. 


Are the advantages of your products being made 
known, fully, to the millions of families added to 
today’s market because of their greatly increased 
income? If you will write or call, we shall be glad to 
discuss the opportunity in these expanding markets. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
New York City, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angles, Washington, D. C., 
Miami, Montreal, Toronto, Mexico City, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo, Santiago (Chile), London, Paris, Antwerp, Frankfurt, Milan, Johannesburg, 
Port Elizabeth, Cape Town, Durban, Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi, Sydney, Melbourne 
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FOR EXAMPLE: This is the design organization of in New York City. 


Each “project engineer” takes 


American Machine & Foundry Co., with headquarters complete charge of a specific job. He forms a team. 


How to Find, Influence, Sell 
People Who Buy O.E.M. 


ls your sales strategy right to sell in the Original Equipment 


Market? Are you making judicious use of all available sales 
tools to keep down unit sales costs? Are you reaching 
enough buying factors? Do they have your data when they 
need it? You'll want to clip and circulate this analysis. 


BY ERNST E. WACHSMUTH 
Ernst Wachsmuth & Co., Sales Research 


The O.E.M. (Original Equipment 
Market )—probably more than any 
other industrial market — requires 
wide and accurate distribution of in- 
formative material. Because of the 
huge number of “unknown” pros- 
pects for a product, careful planning 
of sales and sales promotional proce- 
dures helps to cut the cost of selling. 

Consider these points in mapping 
strategy to sell the O.E.M. market: 


1. Individual O.E.M. purchases 
usually involve a large number of 
units because the purchased part be- 
comes part of the buyer’s own produc- 
tion. 


2. The bulk of product selection 
and specification by type and, fre- 
quently, by make, originates in one 
department—product design. In many 
cases, a single designer’s decision is 
responsible for large orders. 
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J. S$. Coleman, President 
Burroughs Corporation 


“Business Publications are essential 
tools of management” 


“To keep abreast of rapidly developing techniques in all areas 
of business operations,” says Mr. Coleman, “is not an easy 
task. Yet, if management is to discharge the responsibilities laid 
upon it, it must be informed both of technical developments 
and, indeed, of events and trends of the nation as a whole.” 

“Without business publications,” Mr. Coleman adds, “the 
job would be impossible. As the size and complexity of the 
job have grown, management has come to depend increas- 
ingly on business publications for information necessary to 
sound judgment.” 

When editorial pages are read with eagerness, advertising 
pages in those same publications have equally high specialized 
value. They provide a direct sales route for any product or serv- 
ice of benefit to business or professional men. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS, INC. 1001 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington 5, D.C. + STerling 3-7535 


The national association of publishers of 165 technical, ized know-how and advertising to the men who make 
professional, scientific, industrial, merchandising and decisions in the businesses, industries, sciences and pro- 
marketing magazines, having a corgbined circulation of fessions...pin-pointing your audience in the market of 
3,849,056...audited by either the Audit Bureau of your choice. Write for list of NBP publications and 
Circulations or Business Publications Audit of Circula- the latest “Here’s How” booklet, “How We Use the 
tion, Inc....serving and promoting the Business Press Business Press and Why” by William C. Sproull, Direc- 
of America... bringing thousands of pages of special- tor of Advertising of the Burroughs Corp., Detroit. 
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A good salesman is never “just passing by.” He 
calls on you with the definite purpose of convincing 
you that the product or service he is selling can help 


you solve a problem for yourself or your company. 


Your direct mail should have the same definite 
purpose. For planning, development and production 
of direct mail materials that convincingly demonstrate 
the benefits you offer to your prospects...in copy, 
design and reproduction ... for complete creative and 
mechanical facilities—call 


The HICKEY MURPHY Division 
of 


216 East 45th Street 
New York 17, New York 
MUrray Hill 2-9000 


e Direct Mail Specialists for thirty-five years 


Hickey Murphy Division 
James Gray, Inc. 
216 East 45th Street 
For a free copy of 
the - Mnectineten. New York 17, New York 


ing booklet, “How Send me a free copy of 


To Put Action Into 

Sup nan haa HOW TO PUT ACTION INTO YOUR DIRECT MAIL 
fill in this handy Name 
coupon, clip it to Ti 
your letterhead ae 
and mail it today. Company 


Address_ 
City 


Major purchases for “‘self-use,’” on 
the other hand, are usually the result 
of multiple decisions. Plant equip- 
ment, for example, is likely to require 
a joint decision by all those whose 
responsibilities are affected by its op- 
eration. 


3. Design departments are often 
large, comprising many more men 
with individual buying responsibilities 
than are found in maintenance, plant 
engineering or management groups. 


4. Product designers usually work 
on one project at a time. Thus, their 
buying interests are highly selective 
and lack the continuity found, for ex- 
ample, among plant engineers respons- 
ible for maintenance and production 
tools. 


5. There is a greater time-lag be- 
tween results and promotional effort 
in O.E.M. sales than in selling for 
self-use. The sales promotion man- 
ager of a company making component 
parts declares: ‘Selling the O.E.M. 
market calls for long-range planning 
and continuity of sales effort. The 
product designer does not buy on im- 
pulse. In selecting a component part 
he is confronted with numerous al- 
ternatives. In our own experience 
time-lags of 16 to 18 months are not 
rare before sales and promotional 
activities pay off...” 


6. Much product design or rede- 
sign activity must be kept secret, 
either to steal the march on competi- 
tion or comply with requirements of 
a classified military category. Hence, 
the design engineer needs ready ac- 
cess to detailed product information— 
performance and application data as 
well as specifications—long before he 
is in a position to call in suppliers’ 
representatives. 


Keyman: The product designer on 
the job at the time of product selec- 
tion is the prime factor in O.E.M. 
buying. Final selection of source, par- 
ticularly when several equivalent 
products are available, generally rests 
with purchasing. But the detail of 
design which focuses or limits the 
applicability of component parts and 
materials is likely to be fixed by the 
product designer. 


How many? There is no statistical 
information available as to the total 
number of engineers participating in 
product design. An educated guess: 
More than 100,000 men. 

When selling an O.E.M. account, 
it is desirable to reach a certain pene- 
tration of the design department. You 
may know how many product design- 
ers work in a customer plant. If not, 
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“INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION” 


NEW BEDFORD 


Chapter 4: CONTINENTAL SCREW CO. 


Marking its 50th anniversary by another large expansion of ; The story of Continental Screw 
plant and facilities, Continental Screw Company, producers of Company is another chapter of 
the nation’s widest range of fasteners again responds to the needs New Bedford's twenty year old 
of its growing business. ; ‘Industrial Revolution’. No longer 

Continental was started in 1904 in a 24’ x 42’ building } dependent upon a single industry, 
heated by a parlor stove, staffed by three men and powered the city’s buying power has been 
by a 2 h.p. gasoline engine. The whaling industry was then firmly stabilized by broad industrial 
in decline and the textile boom which was to make New diversification. 

Bedford the greatest fine goods manufacturing center of Metal working, electronics, metal cut- 
the world was just beginning. ting tools, rubber molding, electrical fix- 

Today, a completely modern plant occupying more tures, ordnance, wood working, fabric 
than 8 acres of floor space provides employment for processing, boat building — these, and 
over 1000 skilled workers. Continental produces the many other substantial industrial enterprises 
nationally famous HOLTITE Engineered Fasteners — (including two of the world’s finest and 
vital components in the assembly lines of almost most modern textile mills) provide stability of 
every manufacturer of durable and consumer goods. employment at better wages than ever before. 


/ 
Blanketing the New Bedford Area — 4th Market of Massachusetts 
/ 


"The Standard -][imes 


“The Nation's Best-Read Newspaper” 


ONE PAPER COVERAGE: CITY ZONE 94%*, ENTIRE MARKET 85%* 
*Based on 1950 census. 


Daily average net paid year ending March 1954 — Evening 59,165 — Sunday 50,343 
Represented by Story, Brooks & Finley Inc. 
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Sample No. E-56 
Size closed 
3” x 4%” 


Not just during 
the Holiday Seasou.... 


but all through the year, give memo books to 
your customers—distribute them at meetings, 
conventions and your trade shows. Have your 
salesmen give them out on their calls or insert 
them with your mail. 


With your ad gold-stamped on the front cover 
and additional advertising copy printed on the 
inside of the cover, these memo books put your 
name right in the hands of the people you want 
to remember you. 


Available in various colors and grains of gen- 


vine and imitation leather. Tell us how many 


you can use and we'll send a sample and give 
you full cost information by return mail. 


ADVERTISING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
TWO PARK AVENUE ¢ NEW YORK 16 


Factory 


to estimate the size of this group 
assuming that a company does its 
own designing) keep these factors in 
mind: 


1. Number ot different products 
manufactured. Example: A manufac- 
turer of construction equipment has 
eight completely independent engi- 
neering organizations at work on 
lifferent products. 


2. Number of design hours needed: 
Depends on the total number of sub- 
assemblies or parts making up the 
omplete unit. 


3. Extent to which component 
parts are designed and supplied by 
outsiders 


+. Number of different sizes, o1 
other variations, of each product 
manutactured. Example: A company 
making a line of circuit breakers has 
several separate engineering groups, 
one for each size. 


5. Extent to which the product is 
standardized or special adaptations 
and features required before sale. 
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6. Relative frequency of design 
changes—redesign or new design— 
applying to each basic product type. 

7. Time available for design 
changes or new design. 


8. Interrelationships between indi- 
vidual product parts. Example: In 
aircraft design, one phase of design 
must await completion of another. 


Titles mislead? A confusing number 
ot titles show up in design engineer- 
ing. Heading design activities in 
large organizations: a vice-president 
in charge of design or in charge of 
engineering, or a director of engineer- 
ing; in medium-size and small plants: 
a chief engineer or engineering man- 
ager. Most of these men are, pri- 
marily, administrators. Their concern 
with detail depends on the size of the 
department and the complexity of the 
department’s work. Usually they pass 
product information on to the various 
men responsible for detail. 

Vice-presidents in charge of engi- 
neering may have technical or admin- 
istrative assistants. Both are likely to 
serve as clearing agents for engineer- 
ing information. 


Reporting to the top engineering 
executive in large plants are, as a 
rule, one or more project engineers 
or chief engineers. Their number and 
titles are usually determined by the 
number of products the company 
manufactures, and the over-all size 
of the design operation. 

A common structure for the prod- 
uct design group includes two main 
divisions: one specializing in  indi- 
vidual products, types or sizes; the 
other, development and research. 

There is a tendency to divorce de 
velopment and research on future 
products from design affecting present 
products: A large machine tool maker 
has two chief engineers, one in charge 
of design of types in current produc- 
tion, the other, of future types. 

In some cases the future-product 
design group is further divided into 
a department concerned with, say, 
next year’s models, and a department 
working on long-range research. The 
latter may be planning and testing 
drastic changes of the present product, 
or working on other products which 
differ essentially from current ones. 

Long-range research departments 
are occasionally located in different 
cities, or at least in an isolated section 
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away from problems incident to plant 
operation. 


Job responsibilities: The design de- 
partment may further be broken down 
by project. Keymen in charge of in- 
dividual projects are usually called 
chief engineers or project engineers. 
They may head groups of up to 10 
men who handle a specific part of the 
individual project; seldom do more 
than 10 men report to the same 
supervisor. 


Whom should be sold? Whom 
should the vendor try to reach with 
his message ? 

Thorough coverage of the O.E.M. 
market calls for penetration to all 
levels of the design department. The 
greatest and most immediate need for 
product information, however, exists 
at the working level. 

In a complex organization the 
vendor's most important group is 
composed of group leaders concerned 
with details of individual mechanisms. 
While the project engineer may be 
in on all details of simple designs, he 
seldom takes active part in design 
details of complex products. 

“IT divorce myself from minor de- 


offices are in New York City. 


Ernst E. Wachsmuth 


. is now engaged in sales research as a consultant. 
technical advisor for Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., in Detroit on 
automotive product design problems. 
research for The Bullard Co. (machine tools), The Falk Corp. (coup- 
lings), Simmonds Aerocessories, Inc. (fasteners), and Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. (fans and blowers). 
(metallurgical) from the University of Freiberg in Germany. His 


He has been 


He has conducted marketing 


He holds a Ph.D. in engineering 


tails,” a project engineer states. “I 
take time to discuss details with the 
designer only when parts are hard to 
get, of the gadget type, or expensive.” 

This logic is even more applicable 
to the men in the administrative 
group. They are factors in the buying 
picture primarily by reason of their 
interest in product improvement and 
in savings. Only in exceptional cases 
are they concerned with detail. 


Designer's interest: ‘The product 
designer is a person with immense 
curiosity. He is also prompted by com- 
mon human motivations. He has a 


craftsman’s pride. He wants to be 
considered alert and informed, awake 
to possible improvements and savings 
to the company, reliable in his judg- 
ment of the quality of the component 
parts and materials he specifies. 

The product designer is a special- 
ist; management expects him to be. 
The greater the product specializa- 
tion, the more the product designer is 
expected to know about developments 
which affect the specific area of his 
job, and the more curtailed are his 
opportunities to delve into the broader 
fields of engineering. Consequently, 
his interest is twofold: He wants to 
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"This is the size they buy in the Growing Greensboro Market!" 


GET YOUR CLAWS ON EASIER SALES—in the 
Growing Greensboro ABC Market—where 1/6 of 
North Carolina’s 4-million people account for 1/5 
of the state’s retail sales! ... Whether you’re sell- 
ing lobsters or lazy-boys, the Growing Greensboro 
ABC Market is loaded with buy-minded folks who 
are ready and willing to be convinced that you’ve 
got exactly what they need... If you’re looking 
for a consistently busy market that majors in sales 
growth, better get the complete run-down on the 
Growing Greensboro ABC Market, and the job 
that’s done every day by the 100,000-plus salesmen 
of the GREENSBORO NEWS and RECORD... . 


The only medium with dominant coverage in the 
Growing Greensboro ABC Market, and with 
selling influence in over half of North Carolina! 


Greensboro 
\ 
News and Record 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
Represented by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 
eeoeoeeeoeeeeeveeeeeeeeeeee 
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know what is new in his particular 
field or industry, and he wants to be 
kept informed on all products he may 
use, now or in the future. Most prod- 
uct designers are familiar with the 
“usual” materials and component 
parts available for the product, or 
product part, on which they are 
working. Much of their interest, 
therefore, seems to be in new prod- 
ucts and new developments. 

Design of most products is not a 
continuous operation. When the com- 
pleted job goes into production, the 
designer faces new problems. ‘These 
problems may call for knowledge of 
entirely different component parts and 
materials. 

Reads what? \lost designers read 
one or more publications. 
There is also usually lively interest 
in industry news, developments and 
products. Publications serving vertical 
markets appear to have _ intensive 
readership. 

Product designers tend to concen- 
trate on product information related 
to the job at hand. Cursory and selec- 
tive reading of information for future 
use is about all their crowded sched- 
ules allow. 

Most of them collect a grist of 
detailed engineering information .. . 
they often clip their magazines and 
file direct mail pieces. They keep their 
eyes open for what may help them on 
their present and future jobs. Their 
informational interests are complex, 
and they prepare like squirrels for 
the day of need. 

Like most other important “buying 
influences,” product designers find 
themselves swamped with technical 
literature, direct mail and business 
papers. At best they do a selective 
reading job, although the need to 
stay informed is recognized not only 
by the individual product designer, 
but by 

Data soem A number of studies 
conducted in different O.E.M. com- 
that product designers 
reasonably uniform pattern 
in locating sources of supply for en- 
gineering materials, 


design 


his boss as well. 


panies show 
follow 


parts and com 
assemblies, as in one large 
company manufacturing electric and 
electron equipment. They fortify 


ponent 


their memories by keeping privat e in- 
tormation files of Manutacturers cata 


logs, trade directories, technical maga- 
at their drawing boards. 
plus the private file of 
the engineer in charge of the design 
project, are expected to cover many 
usual and some 
quirements. 
reveals 


Zines, ef 
These files, 


unusual source re- 
However, a close check 
that frequently such material 
is neither complete nor up to date. 

Policy of this company assists prod- 
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Never let it be said of you, 
“One thing we can say about 
you is that you never use one 
word when two words would 
suffice.” There is an old 
saying that any fool can start 
a conversation, but it takes a 
smart man to know when to 
stop.” From “How to Talk 
Your Way to Success,” by 
Harry Simmons, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 
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uct designers and project engineers to 
keep informed on new developments 
by circulating technical and business 
publications which touch their inter- 
ests, and providing individual maga- 
zine subscriptions within reason, ‘The 
company encourages engineers and 
designers to send for manufacturers’ 
literature by means of a special form 
letter mailed at company expense. 

This firm has also developed a pur- 
chasing department staffed by engi- 
neers of broad experience in the elec- 
tronic and related fields to assist with 
dificult ‘“‘search’’ problems and _ to 
help in decisions on product avail- 
ability. 

A similar procedure is in effect in 
the appliance division of another 
large manufacturer. Here, too, the 
product designer usually locates a 
source of supply from his own collec- 
tion of clippings, manufacturers’ cata- 
logs, engineering publications, year- 
books, and other literature. If the in- 
formation fails to turn up there, he 
consults the central file of the depart- 
ment. That failing, he is likely to ask 
other engineers in the department for 
suggestions or thumb through recent 
issues of engineering magazines for 
advertisements and wr ite-ups of prod- 
ucts which may solve the problem. 


Buying aids: Ihe product designer 
needs help and information from sup- 
pliers. There is a steady stream of 
new developments in the field of com- 
ponent parts, and new supply sources. 
Getting product information into the 
hands of prospects in the O.E.M. 
field is not easy. The sales promo- 
tional job calls for both timing and 
coverage: timing, because product in- 
formation should be available at the 
exact moment the designer needs a 


- . . , 
product to perform a given function; 


coverage, because the designer starts 
with products he snows about, then 
begins his search—a catalog at his 
elbow, a folder in his file, an adver- 
tisement in a design publication, a 
well-informed salesman: All help him 
find the right product and establish 
the first sales contact for the manu- 
facturer. 


Wasteful calls: Effective personal 
sales contact with product designers 
is sometimes dificult to establish. In 
many companies, a salesman wishing 
to contact product designers on his 
own initiative has to pass screening 
by the purchasing agent and often the 
chief engineer of the department. 

In the words of a vendor: “Neither 
the purchasing agent, the project en- 
gineer nor the chief engineer has the 
time or interest to communicate in 
detail to the men under him the par- 
ticular features, advantages and vir- 
tues of the product you have to sell. 
To them the salesman’s call is only 
one of many incidents during the 
business day. ‘To us, it is the life 
blood of our business.” 


Catalogs, brochures and data 
sheets: These should be readily 
accessible to all product designers. 
Distribution is a major problem. It 
is tedious and costly for a manufac- 
turer to keep a mailing list that is 
adequate and up to date. This is one 
reason for the increased use of catalog 
pre-filing services which provide stra- 
tegic distribution for classified prod- 
uct information. This way catalogs 
don’t get “‘lost’’ in the files; pre-filed 
catalogs are usually available to many 
and easily located on the shelf. 

With distribution established, the 
manufacturer can in his advertising 
consistently emphasize that the cata- 
log is right at the designer’s elbow in 
pre-filed form. Thus, any time an ad- 
vertisement sparks a designer’s inter- 
est, he can turn to the catalog with- 
out having to write and wait—an im- 
portant advantage in cases demanding 


g 
project secrecy during the planning 
stages. 


Space Advertising: Publication ad- 
vertising provides, on an economical 
basis, the coverage and continuity 
needed for the job. It is important, 
however, to use business papers which 
have adequate penetration to the 
working level of product design. 

Publication advertising helps to dis- 
tribute product information effectivel\ 
in several respects: Appearing fre- 
quently it reminds the designer of the 
product, even though he is only an 
occasional reader; it helps him locate 
sources of supply and request “fur- 
ther information” for the job at hand, 
yr for future use. 

The vendor's problem is “to be 
there” when sales opportunities arise 

without incurring excessive sales 
and advertising cost. In some com- 
pany, right now, a product designer 
is searching for a part or material 
that will serve his needs. Maybe you 
can supply what he is looking for. 
Have you done everything possible to 
let him know ? The End 
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READERS’ SERVICE mi Wis: = 
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THESE REPRINTS 


PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE with order 
to Readers’ Service Bureau, SALES MAN- in SIZE is 
AGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, ( 
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5 reta trad ng 
P ws ke 7) e in the 
296—Four Rules for Designing A peaners : 

. * 16-county Roanoke 
Workable Incentive Pay Plan, by J. O. Area. Roanoke City alone a 
Vance. (Price 10c) | - counts for over half of all 

es. Roanoke is the undis- 
295—How to Pay Fairly for Auto 
Costs, by R. E. Runzheimer. (Price 10c) 


294—-A Current Reading List for Sales 
Executives and Salesmen. (Price 75c f pes 
of many reasons why 


293—10 Commandments of Selling, by | ROANOKE is an 
John M. Wilson. (Price 5c) IDEAL TEST MARKET! 


~ 


292—Are You Really a, Sales Execu- | ROANOKE 
tive? by Bernard Davis. rice 5c) 
jernard Davis (Price \" TIMES AND WORLD-NEWS 


291 — “Management Market” Means | ; ROANOKE VIRGINIA 
Billions More Business, by Lawrence M. SAWYER - FERGUSON - WALKER CO., National Representative 
Hughes. (Price 25c) : : 


290—Sales Executive’s Job Grows Big- | Reaseke and.its test Manes 
ger ... But He Isn’t Paid Proportion- 
ately, by Lawrence M. Hughes. (Price 
35c) 


289—Muddled . . . Misused . . . Mis- 
understood . . . That’s Sales Promotion! 
by William R. Kelly. (Price 25c) 


288—Well, What 7S Creative Selling? 
by Arthur A. Hood. (Price 10c) 


287—“Good Old-Fashioned Selling” 
What Is It? 16 top ranking sales execu- 
tives draw upon experiences of hard-sell 
eras to indicate how we must sell today. 
(Price 25c 


286—Instinctively, Are You A Good 
Leader? by J. H. McQuaig. (Price 5c) 


285—Experts Pick Best Test Markets 
by Regions and Population Groups, by 
Philip Salisbury. (Price 35c) 


284—Films You Can Rent or Buy For 
Meetings and Training Sessions, by 
A. B. Ecke. (Price 25c) 


This combination gift Will please all—the 
Dazey wall ty pe can opener tor the ‘cooks 
convenience and the sharperer to please the 


“man” of the house. Attractively gift pack- 

283—What a Purchasing Agent Expects 

from Salesmen and Their Bosses, by A. 
George W. Aljian. (Price 10c) 


aged ready for mailing and is available in 
sets of Kitchen Tested Colors—Red, White 


or Yellow, all trimmed in Chrome. 


282—What Happens to Margin and Ss , . ad 

Profit When You Cut Prices 5%, 10%, i ; \ 5 ap —) Knife 
20%? by T. G. MacGowan. (Price 10c) os ce. y . in? 2 : YY» > mach va 
; Can \ ' : 


"Guaranteed by * Opener 


281—Wanted: More Creative Selling Good Housekeeping 
for Products Sold to Industry (five arti- ; 245 sovserste ET Be 
cles), by Alan E. Turner. (Price 50c) WIE 401 
a sample unit for your inspection and be sure to 
280—How to Put Warmth and Friend- request Quantity prices tor vour specific requirements. 


liness Into Your Letters (five articles), eases coneedasied. st, tence +. mt S R 
by Robert FE. Smallwood. (Price S0c , , SSOUR 
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EDGAR J. MACK, Jt. Vice President, 
RED TOP BREWING CO. 


“We, and our local distributor, are 
more than pleased with the way sales 
of Red Top Beer are going in Lima, 
Ohio, as a result of our sponsorship 
there of CAPTURED. Both of us are 
also pleased with trade and consumer 
reaction to DANGEROUS ASSIGN- 
MENT in Columbus, where sales are 
booming.” 


EARLE CABELL, President, 
CABELL'S, INC., Dallas, Texas 


“We have been in the dairy business 
in North and East Texas since 1932. 
Last year we went in pretty strongly 
for television, with DANGEROUS 
ASSIGNMENT on WFAA.-TV. The 
results have had a great deal to do 
with our setting new sales records, 
the biggest year in our history. The 
show has continuously built steady 
viewing audiences even during ‘second 
run’ and ‘third run’ showings.” 


| 
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ROBERT BUCKLER, Acct. Executive, 
WALTER J. KLEIN ADV. AGENCY, Charlotte, N. C. 


“A ‘Thank You’ is certainly in order 
after your survey of results obtained 
using INNER SANCTUM in Green- 
ville, S. C. for Bunker Hill Canned 
Beef. Our client’s brokers report sales 
have jumped as high as 300% since 
we put this product on television. 
INNER SANCTUM is steadily making 
a strong bid for the number one film 
rating on the station. Best proof of its 
success is the fact that our client also 
has ordered this show in Charleston.” 
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Partners in Profits 


Back of TV’s Top Syndicated Stars 
Are America’s Smartest Advertisers 
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RICHARD BRONNENBERG, Gen. Mer., 
STANDT'S, Muncie, ind. F 


“As a retail jewelry outlet, we must 
have the very best in television enter- 
tainment. A show must appeal to both 
pocketbooks in the family. Such a 
show we found in BADGE 714, star- 
ring Jack Webb. We feel that as a 
sales medium, this show is the best in 
television today.” 


JACK WEBB in BADGE 714 


VICTOR SEYDEL, Director Radio and TV, 
ANDERSON & CAIRNS, INC., ADV., N. Y. 


“When a television program accom- 
plishes the twofold aim of reaching 
a large audience and associating the 
sponsor with an outstanding public 
service program—it’s a great buy. 
That’s why we are happy with VIC- 
TORY AT SEA forThom McAn Shoes. 
Ratings in our six major markets are 
high and growing, including New 
York’s 16.1 at 7 PM Tues. Both we and 


our client are pleased with the results.” 


SID GRAYSON, General Manager, 
KMID-TV, Midland, Texas 


“I am only too happy to endorse the 
excellent NBC FILM DIVISION pro- 
grams... contracted for before the 
station started telecasting. From 
previous experience I knew that I 
could actually build certain nights 
around these strong programs. 
BADGE 714, HOPALONG CASSIDY, 
DANGEROUS ASSIGNMENT, NEWS 
REVIEW, CAPTURED, VICTORY 
AT SEA, and INNER SANCTUM 
were all carefully programmed at key 
times, and other strong programs 
built around these pivots.” 
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Ratings measure a program's popularity. But even more important than 


popularity is the program's effectiveness as a sales vehicle. 


How effective are NBC FILM DIVISION programs in selling their sponsor's 
products? The best way to find out is to “Ask the men who have bought them.” 


NBC FILM DIVISION 


SERVING ALL SPONSORS...SERVING ALL STATIONS 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. © Merchandise Mart, Chicago, lil. © Sunset & Vine Sts., Hollywood, Calif. 
in Canada: RCA Victor, 225 Mutual Street, Toronto © 1551 Bishop Street, Montreal 
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USING ADVERTISING AS A SALES TOOL — No. 9 ot a Series 


No other bandage sticks like 


BAND-AID Plastic Strips vi Super-Stick 


AMAZING BOILING WATER TEST 


,* 


“NEVER ANYTHING LIKE IT!” 
the demonstration right into the home. . 


says Mr. Gerbic. “The golden egg advertisement is convincing . . 
. stops the shopper at point-of-purchase ... 


PROVES IT! 


cin pre won 


BAND-AID 
Pasi Sti (A 


. takes 
increases sales.” 


The Golden Egg That Gave a Goose to Ads 


By E. G. Gerbic * Vice-President in Charge of Merchandising and Advertising, Johnson & Johnson 


Johnson & Johnson proves the power of the demonstrable 
idea. Salesmen picked up the theme and ran away with it. 
Is there a thought-starter for you in the origin of this ad 
theme? How does it tie in with J & J's long-range ad plans? 


The “golden egg” appeared in one 
of our advertisements for the first 
time late in 1953 and caused more 
comment on the part of the trade and 
public than any other advertisement 
in Johnson & Johnson’s history. It is 
my favorite 1953 advertisement, and 
our salesmen are enthusiastically mer- 
chandising it with the trade and using 
it to kick off discussions of the power 
of national advertising. 

The excellent response has prompt- 
ed us to launch the largest BANb-AIp 
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Bandage* advertising campaign in the 
history of surgical dressings. Every 
month during 1954 full pages or 
spreads are appearing in Life, The 
Saturday Evening Post, Look, Farm 
Journal, Progressive Farmer, Family 
Circle, Better Living, Everywoman’s 
Magazine. The same demonstration 
is depicted over the National Broad- 
casting Company TV _ network. 


*BAND-AID is a registered trademark 
of Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick. 


It all goes back to 1951 when we 
put a powerful advertising campaign 
behind BaAnp-Aiw Plastic Strips. 
Business papers, followed by national 
magazines, radio spots and ‘T'V com- 
mercials informed the public that 
J & J's newest product ‘ ‘blends with 
the skin tones,” “won’t loosen in 
water,’ and pointed out other con- 
sumer advantages. 

Even while our plastic product ad- 
vertising was setting new sales rec- 
ords, another very startling develop- 
ment was under way in our labora- 
tories. 

Combining a radically new prin- 
ciple of adhesion to improved plastic 
strips in the late summer of 1953, all 
advertising media carrying our adver- 
tisements presented the story of 
BaANnp-Aip Plastic Strips with ‘“Super- 
stick.”” Copy and illustrations told 
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To sell more where more is sold... 


i's FIRST 3 FIRST? 


The concentration of 18% of all U. S. Retail Sales 
in the 3 compact City and Suburban areas of New 
York, Chicago and Philadelphia makes heavier 
advertising effort necessary. In these most profit- 
able sales areas, the family coverage of General 
Magazines, Syndicated Sunday Supplements, Radio 
and TV thins out. In this huge market there is 
no substitute for FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUP’s 


FIRST. 


MARKETS GROUP 


coverage of nearly two out of every three families. 


And, FIRST 3’s TOTAL Circulation 
49% average family coverage in 309 Industrial 
NORTH and EAST Counties which account for 
31% of Total U. S. Retail Sales. To make your 


delivers 


advertising sell more where more is sold... it’s 
FIRST 3 FIRST. 


~~ 
5 
a 


New York Sunday News 
Coloroto Magazine 

Chicago Sunday Tribune 
Magazine 

Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer 
“Today” Magazine 


Colorgravure 
New York 17, N. Y. News Building, 220 East 42nd Street, VAnderbilt 6-4894 © Chicago 11, Ill., Tribune Tower, SUperior 7-0043 
San Francisco 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery Street, GArfield 1-7946 ° Los Angeles 5, Calif., 3460 Wilshire Boulevard, DUnkirk 5-3557 


Rotogravure ¢ 
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corporation 
says 
‘Merry 
Christmas’ 
to its 
friends --”’ 


That's the title of the 
important special 

issue of 

Sales Management— 


September 10— 


It brings you the results of a 
new survey of business gift 
practices; tells you 


Why 74°, of corporations re- 
member customers or employees. 


What they give. 
How much they spend. 
How they pick a gift. 


The above and other useful in- 
formation will appear in this 
special issue of September 10, 
reaching all subscribers as an 
extra dividend; a 27th issue 
now planned as a regular yearly 
“bonus”. More than 200 pages 
of business gift ideas. 
watch for it! 


Please 


note: 


For advertising or other in- 
formation, please write Busi- 
ness Gift Department, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 386 4th Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


E. G. GERBIC... 

. a native of Milwaukee, Wis., 
has been sold on the selling and 
advertising professions from the 
very day he was graduated from 
Marquette University School of 
Journalism in 1931. He hopped 
right into Sales, getting his first 
hitch of experience selling from 
house-to-house from 1931 to 1933. 
Then he shopped around and joined 
the J & J Chicago sales staff in 
1934... was promoted in 1937 to 
product director in the home office 
in New Brunswick, N. J... . made 
a member of the Management Com- 
mittee in 1949... then in 1950 was 
elected vice-president in charge of 
merchandising and advertising, the 
position which he now holds. His 


the story briefly, dramatically. The 
over-all theme featured the fact that 
‘“Super-stick” adheres instantly, se- 
curely and without pressure. 

Then, in keeping with our belief 
that a well-rounded advertising cam- 
paign should be supplemented with 
intelligent product publicity, we 
called on the combined talents of 
playwrights, skilled theatrical produc- 
ers and Broadway stars to introduce 
the story of BANb-Arp Plastic Strips 
with ‘“‘Super-stick”’ to editors of busi- 
ness papers, general magazines and 
newspapers and to representatives of 
radio and TV stations. The resultant 
45-minute, 1 1-scene documentary play 
dramatized the story of bandages 
from the time of the cave man to 
“Super-stick.” 

After that, the latter part of 1953, 
we proceeded with plans to feature 


| “*Super-stick”” in our 1954 advertis- 
|ing. But we needed fresh ideas to 
|dramatize and conclusively illustrate 


the advantages of the improved prod- 
uct. Many ideas were submitted, both 
by J&J and its advertising agency, 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. Photographs 
were taken as the new bandages were 
lightly laid on cups, saucers, water 
glasses, etc., and then were used to 
lift and hold them in the air. 

All the ideas made the point, to 
be sure, but finally the idea that 
swept the board was presented. It 
was originated by Clifford Smith of 
Y & R’s staff, who is not primarily 
responsible for copy or layout ideas. 
Figuratively, he laid the “golden egg’ 
that is now being played up in all 
our surgical dressing advertising me- 
dia to put across the properties ot 


outside activities have kept pace 
with his company activities. Dur- 
ing 1951, he served as coordinator 
of the Advertising Council’s Civil 
Defense campaign. At present he’s 
president of the Advertising Club 
of New Jersey ... treasurer and 
board member of ANA... a mem- 
ber of the Advertising Council's 
board of directors. And just re- 
cently he received the Marquette 
University School of Journalism 
By-Line Award in recognition of 
his acceptance and fulfillment of 
professional responsibilities in all 
fields of journalism — advertising, 
radio, TV, publicity and manage- 
ment. He’s married and has one 
son... lives in Plainfield, N. J. 


BaANp-AID Plastic Strips with ‘“Super- 
stick,” swiftly, dramatically, con- 
vincingly. 

We pictured the idea in a test ad- 
vertisement. As a demonstration ot 
the take-hold and hold-on properties 
of the new product one end of a 
bandage, similar to a magnet, picks 
up an egg. Held by the bandage, the 
egg is lifted, plunged into boiling 
water and finally lifted from the 
water. Throughout the grueling or- 
deal there is no weakening of the 
bandage’s hold. 

Response from the public, the trade 
and our own salesmen has been way 
beyond what we thought it would be 

The trade reports increased sales 
directly traceable to our advertising. 

The public definitely has been 
aroused. The “golden egg” has even 
collected a lot of fan mail, not only 
about the excellence of our product, 
but about the effectiveness of our ad- 
vertising. Some letters are written in 
a humorous vein such as, “We're 
buying more eggs in our household 
than we ever did before—to see if 
what you show us in your ads really 
works. Is J& J willing to pay for 
the extra eggs our son uses?” 

Ou: salesmen are pleased because 
our advertising gives them an excel- 
lent opportunity to merchandise the 
power of our advertising in local 
areas, convincing the trade that sales 
can be increased as a result. 

You will be seeing a lot of our 
“egg ad” this year. It is the big- 
gest ad push ever put behind a sur- 
gical dressing. That is why we call 
it the “Golden Egg That Gave a 
Goose to Advertising.” The End 
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WHERE OKLAHOMA STANDS 
IN NEW CAR AND TRUCK SALES 


Oklahoman’s bought 
more new cars in 1953 
than the people 

in 25 other states 


-and more new trucks 
than the folks 
in 34 other states 


To influence this great 

automotive market, use 

Oklahoma's statewide 
newspapers ! 


Owned and Operated by the Oklahoma Publishing Co. 
The Farmer-Stockman * WKY Radio * WKY-TV 
Represented by the KATZ AGENCY 
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Goclio’bo 


OPENS To SRO HOUSE ON 


| i 


The guy’s great! So good he’s sold-out before he begins his show on Labor Day. 
His name’s Rege Cordic—-and KDKA’s got him— warming the heart and tickling 
the funny bone of 108 counties! 


Here’s what happens on a typical morning in and around Pittsburgh—all because 
of Cordic! Father, (who hadn’t laughed till noon in years!) rolls out of bed with a 
smile! In fact, alarm clocks clang in happy harmony all through the house--for 
everyone has a great awakening with Cordic! And what ever happened to the 
harried motorist in the midst of a morning tie-up? You'll find him chortling along 
with Cordic, too! 


Because Rege Cordic, with his fabulous Company, has created a wonderful world 
of zanies who flit about the show with all the appeal of favorite radio and comic 
strip characters combined. They’re informal, breezy, easy to take as a honey tonic. 

They’re figments of the imagination, of course—mostly the imagination of the 
head of the ““Company.”’ The only straight lines on the show are the weather, time 
and news—and even they get a treatment now and again. 

That’s how it is these days. Great things are going on at KDKA. It’s bigger 
and better every day! Top talent, complete coverage, mass audience, potent power, 
starring shows . . . everything you expect—and more—-and always the highly 
localized, audience-action-provoking approach of WBC! 

That’s the WBC approach, too—top talent, top coverage, top audience, top 
power, top shows. And that about covers it except for the number to call to discuss 
availabilities. Here it is—PLaza 1-2700 will get you Eldon Campbell, WBC 
National Sales Manager in New York. In Pittsburgh call Sales Manager John 


Stilli, GRant 1-4200. 
. p\. 


WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING CO., INC. 


KDKA, Pittsburgh; WBZ-WBZA + WBZ-TV, Boston; KYW + WPTZ, Philadelphia; 
wowo, Fort Wayne; KEX, Portland; KP1X, San Francisco 
National Representatives, FREE & Peters, INc. 
KPIX represented by THE Katz AGENcy, INc. 


How to Determine Sales Territory Potentials 


BY N. R. LADABOUCHE °* Market Research Manager, Steel 


When the final figures are in for 
each of your sales territories at the 
end of the year, have you ever sat 
back and wondered about the quality 
of the selling job being done in each 
area? Is the New England gang really 
doing a poor job—or is it the mar- 
ket? And what about the boys in the 
Chicago office—are they “hot shots” 
or are they just lucky to be working 
a territory which has an increasing 
need for your products? 

An answer to these and_ similar 
questions can be gained by determin- 
ing the potential market for yout 
products in each territory and then 
measuring sales performance against 
the potential. Most companies deter- 
mine their share of market (partici- 
pation) at the national level as a 
means of weighing the effectiveness 
of the over-all sales job. The steps 
outlined on this page show how the 
national participation of a_ typical 
company might be calculated. In these 
days of increased competition, these 
two steps are not enough. It has be- 
come increasingly important that this 
same sort of “batting average” be 
computed for each sales territory. 


Accurate Potential 


Now it is possible in the metal- 
working field to determine reasonably 
accurate potentials for each of your 
sales territories. Steel's 255-page 
“Nletalworking Markets in the 
United States” contains information 
on all metalworking plants in the 
U.S. that employ 20 or more persons 
Data are broken into county units, 
enabling marketers to fit data to their 
sales areas. 

The plant information is published 
at the three- and four-digit level in 
accordance with the Standard Indus- 
trial Classification code established by 
The Bureau of the Budget, Washing- 
ton, D.C. In addition, size of each 
plant is indicated and a complete 
breakdown offered of the 21 major 
metalworking operations such as ma- 
chining, die casting, heat treating or 
annealing, welding (resistance), pick- 
ling, rolling, etc. 

The End 
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One National Figure Is Good... . 


In Today's Competitive Market—Are These Steps Enough? 


The ABC Electric Co. manufactures a line of resistance welders and 


resistance welding electrodes which are sold through their 10 sales 
offices. 


Computing the company’s share of the national market: 


1. From Department of Commerce publications it was found that 


the total national sales of this type of equipment for the past several 
years had been: 


1952 $57,373,000 
1951 ere 51,000,000 
1950. 31,975,000 
1947 29,874,000 


2. From the sales records of the ABC Electric Co. it was determined 
that the total sales of the company in these years had been: 


$3,442,380 
2,805,000 
1,598,750 


By comparing their own sales with the total available market 
(national market potential) the company was able to evaluate the 
over-all sales job that had been done in the period of years analyzed. 
The comparison showed that this company had done a very creditable 
sales job. Not only had their total dollar sales increased by almost 
three million but, more important still, their dollar sales had increased 
at a faster rate than the total available market. This means that they 
were selling a greater percentage share of the market and had, there- 
fore, succeeded in decreasing the share of market held by their 
competitors. The ABC Electric Company’s participation (share of 
market) in these years was as follows: 


This share of market comparison revealed an important fact they 
could never have secured from analyzing their own sales figures. It 
revealed the kind of sales job they were doing in relation to the 
movement of the market. But the company does not know in which 
territories its sales are below potential—because it does not know 
potential territory-by-territory. 
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. . » « County-By-County Figures Are Better 


Answer to Question on Opposite Page: "No" 


ABC Electric Co. now realizes that it can compute a sales potential 
for each territory, using the county-by-county data, instead of being 
content with a sing!e figure for the national potential. 


1st, ABC Electric breaks its 
Sales sales down by territories. 

Territory 1947 1950 1951 1952 Many companies—stop at 

$ 89,622 175,862 $ 308,550 344,238 , this point_.and make compari- 

143,888 224,400 275,390 é-—~ Sons _by territories. They are 

159,875 280,500 378,662 ~" miSled because they do rot 

161,320 255,800 476,850 585,205 know the potential of each 

44,811 79,937 140,250 172,119 territory; they know only 

62,735 111,913 224,400 240,967 * their own sales. Usually, too, 

89,622 175,862 308,550 413,085 4 they have no way of ascer- 

98,584 191,850 308,550 413,086 “taining the industry’s sales 

80,660 143,888 280,500 309,814 by-territories. So-they cannot 

89,622 159,875 252,450 309,814 fairly measure the perform. 


ance of one salesman with 
Company Total .... $896,220 $1,598,750 $2,805,000 $3,442,380 another. 


Sales Number of % 
Territory Plants Plants in U. S. 2nd, ABC Electric found a 
statistical series which has 


a direct influence on the 
amount of equipment that 
could be solad>-For example: 

“geographic analysis of the 
number of plants performing 
a resistance welding opera- 
“tion. Steel’s census shows 
the Humber_of plants-and the 
percentage of these plants in 
the U. S. performing resist- 
ance welding in each of 
ABC's 10 territories. 


ABC's if 
Sales Market % of ABC Co. Share of (om 3rd,ABC Electric appor- 
Territory Potential Potential Sales Market tiorfs the total dollar sales 
$ 5,163,570 9 $ 344,238 6.7% y ed to each territory based 
2,868,650 275,399 9.6 Qn the figures shown in the 
5,737,300 378,662 6.6 sétend step. At the same 
9,179,680 585,205 6.4 time, ABC’S share of market 
1,721,190 172,119 10.0 for each sales office is com. 
4,016,110 240,967 6.0 puted. 
10,327,140 413,085 4.0 a 
9,179,680 413,086 4.5 €—tth, ABC’s conclusion is 
4,589,840 309,814 6.7 thateterritories B and E are 
4,589,840 309,814 6.7 'ng a much better job than 
xpected; G and H much less 
n indicated by inspection 
of conipany sates only. 


Company Total ........-- $57,373,000 100% $3,442,380 6.0 
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mighty moving 


experience 


Moving to NBC; Premiere Oct. 5.. 
4 7:30-7:45 8:00-8:30 People Are Funny 
‘.,_ Morgan Beatty and News of the World 7:45-8:00 One Man's Family* | Sponsor: The Gillette Co.; The Toni Co 8:30-9:00 Dragnet 
Sa _ Sponsor: Miles Laboratories Inc. Division & Mars Incorporated Sponsor: Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., Inc. 


Ad 
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Speaking of moving ... the big surge, the big shift is to NBC radio... where 


listeners are moved to laugh, to cry, to buy. Programs and sponsors are switching. More and more 


listeners are switching. It’s all part of the new excitement on NBC this Fall! 
Take Tuesday night ...a great new day for radio. Two long-famous shows, Lux Radio Theatre and 
People Are Funny, are moving to NBC and bringing their fans with them. Other programs have 
been juxtaposed ... to make Tuesday night one solid can’t-leave-it-for-a-minute mass of entertainment. 
Side by side, the seven programs below, guarantee audiences in the millions at a cost in 
pennies, for every Tuesday night advertiser. If you move fast, there are still one or two opportunities 


for you to join this great NBC evening. We suggest that you call your NBC representative now. 


No wonder the big Tuesday night shift is to NBC Ra d i @ ) 
———@ 


a service of Radio Corporation of America 


eee nr nr nn nr nr nner srs wm ew nm wren wr en ae nraame 
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Moving to NBC: Premiere Sept. 1 
9: 00 - 10:00 Lux Radio Theatre 10:00-10:15 Fibber McGee & Molly** 10:15-10:30 The Great Gildersieeve 
S Lever Bros. Company 
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*Sponsored on other nights by The Gillette Co.; The Toni Co. Division, and Radio Corporation of America, 
** Sponsored Tuesdays and other nights by Prudential Insurance Co. of America, Radio Corporation of America, 
Lewis-Howe Company, Carter Products Inc., Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. Inc. 
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B IDEAS play a vital part in creating success- 
ful exhibits . . . like this outstanding Proctor & 
Schwartz exhibit at the 1954 Textile Show. 


You want to put the best in fresh, exciting, 


thought-stimulating ideas into your display 
work . . . and we would welcome the chance to 


present our ideas to you. 


GARDNER DISPLAYS 


PITTSBURGH * NEW YORK 


CHICAGO * DETROIT 
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PARKER 
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DIVIDEND NO. 1: Revolutionary improvement in display was brought about when Parker estab- 
lished an office in Hawaii. One result: newly-franchised dealers became effective very quickly. 


10 Day Free 


THe 


Parker“ 21" Specia : By 
Tennant ~~ Gl i 


a ciat 
eat SPECIAL et : 10 Day Free Trial 
10 DAY “ ww 
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DIVIDEND NO. 2: More and splashier window displays. DIVIDEND NO. 3: More s 


a = 


pecial promotions. 


Q h Offi °) ff Parker pens and pencils had been 
ranc ice ay-o sold in the Hawaiian Islands for a 
quarter-century. Then in four months 
the company equaled its sales volume 

for the entire previous year. 
ee What happened? ‘The company 
Sales leaped when Parker Pen gave Hawaii the status of a abandoned the idea of trying to cover 
branch office. Are you missing a bet by treating this U.S. the Islands through one agent oper- 
os ating in liaison with the Export Di- 

. u . ee ° 

territory as a ‘'foreign' market to be sold through agents? vision and set up, instead, an Island 


: . branch office exactly like a branch 
What was the pattern of sales increase — and leveling off? office in Dallas or Atlanta or Seattle. 
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Since the first spectacular spurt in 
sales, volume growth has been steady 
and gratifying. Sales for the first 
quarter of the current year, for ex- 
ample, were approximately 150% 
ahead of the same period for 1953. 

“The Territory of Hawaii is in no 
sense ‘foreign’ in relation to United 
States business,” points out David W. 
Gullett, general sales manager for 
The Parker Pen Co. “It deals in 
dollars. It has no exchange problems 
with us. The people are American, 
even though they are at the crossroads 
of the world in the Pacific. ‘They 


Whether it's a simple interview 
campaign .. 


read American magazines, American 
advertising, admire and desire Ameri- 
can merchandise. They think and 
feel and buy American.” 

What happens when an American 
firm that has been selling in the Is- 
lands starts treating the region like a 
piece of the U. S. itself? Any num- 
ber of sales managers would like to 
know; and within the question are 
wrapped up many more. What are 
the advantages and disadvantages? 
Will dealers in the Islands welcome 
direct contact? Is a special approach 
necessary? Different merchandising 


Burkhardt ZIP-A-KITS 
make selling 


. or a long selling 
. Burkhardt Zip-A-Kits help your salesmen 


tell a convincing, logical story . . . every time! That's 
because Zip-A-Kits are job-engineered to carry catalogs, 
sales literature, samples, books, etc., compactly and effi- 


ciently .. 


. and keep them in the proper, easy-to-reach 


order, necessary for a logical selling story. 


Yes, Zip-A-Kits make selling easier for your salesmen. 
Call or write today for your free copy of our newest 
catalog. Zip-A-Kits are best... by design! 


Send now for this newest Burkhardt 
Catalog. it’s profusely illustrated 
shows Zip-A-Kits to fit every budget. 


Swbbardt Laie 


545 W. LARNED « DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


“Binders to American Business since 1911” 


methods? Sales tools? Point-of- 
purchase materials? What about ex- 
pense: Will a branch cost a lot more? 

Let’s look at the experience of 
Parker Pen, one of the first Ameri- 
can firms to open a branch in the 
Hawaiian Islands and convert from 
“indirect representation.”” When Ha- 
waii began to change sociologically 
and culturally, Parker was quick to 
realize that new selling techniques 
were in order. 

Time was when Hawaii was a re- 
mote paradise whence came sweet 
things knot by leisurely knot across 
the ocean . and not much of any- 
thing made the return trip. U. S. 
exports in dollar figures to Hawaii 
in 1935 amounted to $78,924,776. 
Imports, on the other hand, came to 
$98,694,967. 


Hawaii Booming 


All that changed as the Islands be- 
came more and more accessible. Va- 
cationists, tourists and 
now keep Hawaii prosperous and 
busy the year round. Fast freighters 
have shrunk the San Francisco-Ha- 
waii run to 5% days. Latest flight 
schedules of Pan American World 
Airways and United Air Lines, Inc., 
pull the air trip down to 9% hours. 
And, of course, almost instantaneous 
personal communication can be estab- 
lished by lifting the telephone re- 
ceiver or dictating a telegram. 

It is not surprising that Hawaiians 
are increasingly sensitive to being re- 
garded as colonials. From the busi- 
ness point of view alone, their dollars 
are as good as mainland dollars—and 
they have plenty. With the balance 
of trade long remaining in the terri- 
tory’s favor, the residents of the Is- 
lands have grown in affluence. They 
want to buy American merchandise 

. on equal terms with mainlanders. 
Dealers want to buy in the open mar- 
ket, as mainland dealers do, enjoy the 
same service, the same potential vol- 
ume of business. They want access 
to the same sales aids and manufac- 
turers’ support. 

Most businessmen who have sold 
in the Islands know that the distri- 
bution-by-agency setup made this dif- 
ficult or impossible. While prices at 
retail level had to be the going ones, 
margins to Island retailers were 
smaller than to mainland retailers 
for the same merchandise. And, in 
many instances, competition with re- 
tail operations, carried on by the 
manufacture\'s’ representatives from 
whom they bought, created hardships 
for Island retailers. Often, small 
dealers were not permitted to buy 


servicemen 
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merchandise in suthcient volume to 
meet this competition. 

Parker Pen, in 25 years of selling 
its fountain pens to Hawaii, had little 
to complain of. It had built a good 
business, enjoyed abundant good will 
and prestige, fine acceptance for its 
product, and had some excellent deal- 
ers. But surveying the buying po- 
tential of the Islands’ half-million 
persons, considering possibilities for 
gift sales alone, Parker management 
decided to seek a closer relationship 
with dealers and customers. 

This led to establishment of a full- 
scale branch as part of Parker’s West- 
ern Division, San Francisco, and oper- 
ated in conjunction with S & K Sales 
Co., Ben Gromet in charge. It is 
under the direction of Western Divi- 
sion Head Carl E. Priest and the 
general sales office in Janesville, Wis. 
The new branch began its activities 
on Sept. 1, 1953, with a complete in- 
ventory of merchandise, repair service 
and personnel, and all the other serv- 
ices and sales aids available to main- 
land branches. “To Priest went the 
long-desired task of employing U. S. 
concepts and techniques of retailing. 
Aided by James Sherbet. an experi- 
enced Parker salesman, branch _per- 
sonnel were trained, Priest says, for 
the “energetic and imaginative mer- 
chandising which is put into selling 
our product in the U. S.. The im- 
portant thought behind this program 
is that to us the Hawaiian market 
is the same as the San Diego or Den- 
ver market.” This is an important 
consideration for mainland manufac- 
turers: Thev can sell the same mer- 
chandise with the same sales tools, 
the same appeals, as in a new main- 


land branch. 
Control Distribution 


First important move of the Ha- 
waii branch was to franchise dealers 
under a controlled distribution setup. 
Aim: more effective dealerships. Sales 
areas were carefully analyzed on the 
basis of population and potential, and 
dealerships granted accordinely. Will- 
ingness of the dealer to give required 
merchandising cooperation was also 
taken into Typical 
results: In a town of 25,000 where 
15 dealers had sold a given number 
of Parker pens a month, about seven 
dealers now sell 10 times the amount. 

From the start Parker made it 
clear that the dealer should carry an 
adequate inventory at all times. Next 
objective: to impress upon him the 
importance of attractive window ‘and 
store displays, augmented by effective 
advertising. At the same time Parker 


consideration. 
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helped dealers with training of sales 
personnel. Parker-trained representa- 
tives visited stores, held meetings with 
salespeople, department heads and, it 
possible store owners to demonstrate 
steps in productive fountain pen sell- 
ing: right way to fill a pen, right 
point for the user, correct ink. ‘They 
discovered that most of the sales- 
people knew little about the pens, less 
about the advantages of the brands 
they were handling. Following a 
thorough drilling in basic fountain 
pen selling, Parker representatives 
gave a “course” in the sales “sizzles” 


of the various items. 

Dealer response was immediate 
and enthusiastic. ° Priest reports: 
“We soon began to get window and 
interior displays of a scope and quality 
previously unheard of in the Terri- 
tory.” 

Dealers also responded eagerly to 
the company’s program for promot- 
ing fountain pens and pencils as year- 
round gifts. Happy over the im 
provement in their profits and mai 
gins with the increase in their sales 
efforts and volume, these dealers con- 
tinue to be receptive to company 


Mayflower takes over the 


whole job...lets your men 


leave at once for their new 


posts...even ahead of their 


household goods! 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO., INC. 
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MAYFLOWER LONG-DISTANCE MOVING SERVICE 


America’s Finest 


ee ae oe ane 
HOW DOES ACB’s 
PERCENTAGE OF ERROR 
COMPARE WITH YOUR OWN 


We take our hat off to Ivory soap— 
their product misses perfection by 
only 56/100ths of 1%. 

ACB services can’t quite match 
that figure. However ACB does 
score better than 95% in “‘spotting”’ 
wanted advertising in the daily 
newspapers. 

Years ago, ACB made a sporting 
proposition, namely, if we failed to 
collect more ‘“‘wanted advertise- 
ments’? out of a specified list of 
newspapers, ACB would cancel its 
service charges. In every competi- 
tion, ACB produced more specified 
advertisements—from 10% to up- 
wards of 200% more. 

It is this high degree of accuracy 
that gives added value to ACB’s 
Newspaper ResearchServices. Sales 
and advertising policies can be for- 
mulated with assurance on this ac- 
curate information. 

Send for ACB’s Catalog. 48 pages. 
Describes each of ACB’s 14 Research 
Services. Gives many case histories; 
cost of service, or method of estimat- 
ing; complete directory of dailies; 


U. S. Census of retail stores. It’s 
free! Ask for it today. 


ACB reads every advertisement in every daily newspaper 


ACB SERVICE OFFICES 


79 Madison Ave. + New York 16 
18 S. Michigan Ave. + Chicago 3 
20 South Third St. * Columbus 15 
161 Jefferson Ave. * Memphis 3 
51 First St. * San Francisco 5 


ideas for moving Parker. 

According to Priest, selling quality 
merchandise in the Islands is easier 
than on the mainland. ‘These peo- 
ple are prestige-conscious, they ap- 
preciate quality,” he says. “They 
respond readily to appeals of distinc- 
tion and excellence. We and our 
dealers soon found that we could ef- 
fectively push our better pens.” 

What about the cost of direct 
branch operation? Parker Pen has 
found that its Hawaiian branch is 
costing no more than the former 
method of distribution and merchan- 
dising. In fact, costs over the long 
pull will be less because volume is 
going up. Gains in dealer and user 
good will, improvements in promo- 
tion, are plus rewards. 

The Parker experience answers an- 
other question of every company mull- 
ing the change from export system to 
branch operation: If we annex, what 
happens to communications? Parker 


executives say they have encountered 
no problem at all here. Gullett and 
Priest agree that bulletins, company 
publications and memoranda flow 
Hawaii-ward from central and divi- 
sional headquarters as easily as they 
do to the more than 100 mainland 
territories. And it’s no more com- 
plicated to bring salesmen to San 
Francisco for sales meetings from the 
Islands than from Denver. ‘“There’s 
not much difference in time, and it 
costs about the same,” Priest says. 

Barriers to giving businessmen in 
the Hawaiian Islands “sales state- 
hood” appear to be subjective. 

Gullett sums up. “Integration per- 
mits closer supervision and communi- 
cation rather than otherwise, as we 
have seen.” 

And the future? Looking ahead 
only one year Parker’s general sales 
manager can say firmly, “We believe 
we will triple sales over those of last 
year.” The End 


Salesmen Aren't Working 
When Reports Don't Smoke! 


How often do your salesmen — including seniors — write 


in their call reports, "Nothing new today?" Do you agree 


greatest crime of sales management is routine salesmen? 


“Salesmen’s mail to the House tells 
a story just as surely as the smoke 
coming from a factory chimney,” de- 
clares Frank P. Connolly, president, 
John W. Masury & Son, Inc. “Sales- 
men who are on fire prove that fire 
every day. Their reports . . . their 
letters are like smoke, which show 
unmistakably that the fire of life and 
activity burns within them. 

“There should be no day in the 
life of an enthusiastic, hard-working 
salesman when something of interest 
is not developed for the House. It’s 
almost impossible for a real sales- 
man to make one visit without de- 
veloping or bringing out some point 
that is of importance to him or his 
company. 

“The greatest crime of sales man- 
agement is to have routine men who 
visit and chat . . . who fail to pro- 
mote and, more important, to sell. 
How any man can go for one whole 
day without bringing up something 
of interest to his House is just too 
much fer this writer to understand. 

“There is before me now two re- 
ports from a salesman. There are 
identical words in each one. They 


read: ‘Nothing new today.’ Imagine 
that! These reports were not from 
a cub, but from a man long years 
with the company. Who is he kid- 
ding? Only himself. Either he wasn’t 
working . . . he was indifferent .. . 
or, to use a cruel but perhaps more 
descriptive word, he was just plain 
lazy ... mentally and_ physically. 

“When your salesmen are cold you 
have a machine that is idle. Never 
forget that. Men who are on fire 
send out smoke. There are no days 
with nothing to report. Mark this 
well: ‘Where there’s no smoke . . 
there’s no fire.’ When there’s no in- 
dication of life, activity and ambi- 
tion in what they report, something 
is wrong. Someone has wisely said, 
“There are no poor salesmen. There 
are just poor sales managers.’ Think 
that over! 

“Tf you are reading this in your 
office . . . stop right now. Pick up 
the salesmen’s reports that came to 
you in today’s mail. Study them. 

“Where you find there is no smoke 
you can be sure there is no fire . 
unless you find it advisable to do some 
firing yourself!’ The End 
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“Lost Sale" Quiz +25 


WEARY WINSLOW ... Zhe Drowsy Drake 


... messes up his work by failing to read com- 


pany mail more carefully. 


He loses sales because ... 


a) . . . he didn't read the bulletin that told him how 
to answer the most important objection. 


b) . . . he was three days late in reading of a price 
change. 


c) . . . he doesn't have an organized mail plan. 


Old Winslow may very well have lost several sales during 
the week because he hadn’t yet read his company memo 
about a major price revision. But this would never have 
happened if (c) he had an organized plan for handling 
his daily company mail promptly. 


The simplest plan is to separate each day’s mail into 
“urgent” and “informational.” You then give ‘urgent’? mat- 
ters prompt action and “informational” material you finish 
reading in spare moments throughout the day. And remember, 
too, that envelope you don’t open may contain a check. 


© 1954 William G. Damroth & Co. 


ACB begins 37th year for 
daily newspaper industry 


ACB has for years performed a 
service for the nation’s news- 
papers, namely to make certain 
each national advertiser in the 
newspapers gets a proof-of-inser- 
tion of his advertisements. In 
doing this job well, ACB has re- 
moved the manual labor and the 
irritation and delays in checking 
newspaper advertising that pio- 
neers in advertising can easily 
recall. It is now easy for an ad- 
vertising agency to handle a heavy 
newspaper schedule. 

The city-by-city ‘‘flexibility”’ of 
newspaper advertising allows adver- 
tisers to pin-point the more respon- 
sive markets ...to use the retailers 
favorite media—newspapers . . . todo 
a closer job of timing... to employ 
the local authority and immediacy of 
the newspapers. 

Since all business is local—so are 
the newspapers. ACB has for years 
been reconstructing for merchandisers, 
the widely varying newspaper adver- 
tising in the nation’s 1,393 localities. 
Thus, merchandisers get a sharp co- 
herent picture of this $2 billion annual 
newspaper advertising expenditure 
with all details of what their own and 
competitive dealers are doing as well 
as thru the medium of various Re- 
search Services. 

ACB Newspaper Research Services are 
made possible only because of the co- 
operation of over 1600 Dailies in using 
ACB to distribute their checking copies 
as a direct help to agencies and their ad- 
vertisers. 

These Newspaper Research Services 
for merchandisers are discussed further 
in our column on the opposite page. 


See opposite page for listing 
of ACB Service Offices 


re ne reer 


Editor's Note: Sixteen of these sales carioon quizzes have been bound in a handsome, two- 
color booklet titled "The Lost Sale.’ Order your copies now. Prices: $1.00 per copy up to 
11 copies, 80c per copy 12 to 99 copies; 60c per copy 100 or more copies. Send order and 
check to Sales Management magazine, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Would all the advertising done by Pioneer Engineering 
while filling large government contracts open doors for 
salesmen seeking $5,000 to $225,000 civilian orders? 
Answer: not quite. Buthere's . . . 


How Selling Pulled Us from Brink 
Of a 44% Drop in Sales 


BY W. 


Looking uneasily at an impending 
sales loss? Don’t retrench—expand. 

That’s the kind of attack we at 
Pioneer Engineering Works, Inc., 
Minneapolis, agreed to make on a 
44% sales-loss threat about a year 
ago. That was the percentage of 
our business in government contracts 
which were running out. 

We turned down retrenchment in 
favor of expansion of our merchan- 
dising and promotional efforts. We 
bet $125,000 that our sustained ad- 
vertising in the years we couldn’t han- 
dle new business — plus new sales 
efforts—would convert much of that 
44° sales loss into new civilian busi- 
ness. 

Result: In just one year our new 
civilian business has recovered more 
than 20% of the volume previously 
realized from government contracts. 
We are confident that gain can be 
held and that with continued inten- 
sive sales efforts, we will soon replace 
the entire government contract per- 
centage with new civilian business. 

Pioneer Engineering makes equip- 
ment for crushing, screening and 
washing gravel, rock and ore. A sale 
can run anywhere from $5,000 to 
$225,000; you don’t find purchases 
for merchandise in that price bracket 
every day in the week. A sales job 
begun today may not be completed for 
two years, or more. 

It follows, then, that when we had 
to speedily convert much of our pro- 
duction from government contracts 
to civilian use, we had a headache 
almost as large as the equipment we 
produce. 

We had this in our favor: 

... Throughout the 25 years of the 
company's existence, we had main- 
tained a continuous advertising pro- 
gram of letting our customers and 
prospective customers know why they 
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Pioneer Engineering Works, Inc. 


should use Pioneer equipment, how 
they could do a better job with it, 
how they could reduce costs by using 
it—how, though they paid more for 
Pioneer equipment, they could make 
more money with it. 

When we had nothing to sell, we 
kept our district sales engineers in 
the field, to work with our dealers, to 
give technical advice to prospective 
purchasers, to consult with them on 
profitable ways for expanding opera- 
tions. 

Even during the greatest dollar 
shortage we continued our sales cam- 
paigns abroad, using foreign-language 
magazines, furnishing dealers with 
literature they needed, keeping our 
sales story in the heavy equipment 
catalogs circulated abroad. 

We had this against us: 

.. . At the time the government 
contracts were being completed, there 
was a feeling of uncertainty about the 
future. There was to be a reduction 
in public works expenditures. Busi- 
ness did not know what the Congress 
was likely to do, whether there was 
to be a recession, inflation or a return 


A. RUNDQUIST © Sales Promotion Manager 


to an even keel. People who invest 
many thousands of dollars in a single 
piece of equipment weren’t in a buy- 
ing mood .. . they were having prob- 
lems of their own resulting from a 
sudden return to highly competitive 
bidding for the construction jobs 
available. 

Pioneer pushed ahead with its ad 
vertising campaign. We had sizable 
space in such publications as Engi- 
neering News-Record, Construction 
Methods and Equipment, Contractors 
and Engineers, Roads and Streets. 
We maintained an advertising cam- 
paign in the aggregate publications, 
Pit and Quarry and Rock Products. 
in regional business publications, and 
continued our program in Canadian 
publications. 

We gave the prospective equipment 
purchaser reasons why it was to his 
advantage to purchase our equipment 
—why ours is the lowest-cost reduc- 
tion crusher—why our screen is so 
easy to install—why our  feede: 
doesn’t cave in—why brute loads 
don’t “bust’’ our screen and why our 
feeders increase plant output. 


Company Behind the Ads 


Pioneer Engineering Works, Inc., Minneapolis, is a subsidiary of 
Poor & Co., Chicago. Organized as a stock company in 1928, Pioneer 
engineers, manufactures and builds heavy machinery for the pit, 
quarry, mining, construction and cement manufacturing industries. 

Merchandised under the trade name of Pioneer Equipment are its 
feeders, crushers, screens, conveyors, gravel plants, washing plants 
and bituminous equipment. Pioneer’s trade is international in scope 
and its products are sold primarily on the basis of quality. 


O. J. Ellertson was elected president of Pioneer in May 1953. 
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SOMETHING MissiNe.. <> 


LIKE CALIFORNIA 
WITHOUT THE (Psp 


BILLION DOLLAR VALLEY OF FE secs 


- aha 


) * : im, THE SACRAMENTO BEE 
California’s inland valley — 220 miles from Los Angeles, ¢ 2 based waters: peandinevan 
90 miles from San Francisco — is a big self-contained f es, 3 THE FRESNO BEE 
market. There’s more buying power here than in San i eH 

Francisco and Oakland combined, more retail sales than 

in all Louisiana.* You’re not selling California unless 

you’re reaching the Valley. And to reach it in depth, you 

need the three strong local newspapers — the McClatchy 

Newspapers. For more data on them — and the market 

they cover — get the 1954 Consumer Analysis. Available 

to manufacturers and advertising agencies by writing 

McClatchy Newspapers, Sacramento 4, California. 


Mc CLATCHY NEWSPAPERS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES . . . O'MARA & ORMSBEE 


* Sales Management's 1953 Copyrighted Survey 


*Sales Management’s 1953 Copyrighted Survey 
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Available R.O.P. 


In Akron 


NOW! /— 


The Akron Beacon Journal will now run ONE COLOR and 


BLACK, 


COLORS and BLACK 


and FULL 


COLOR 


R.O.P, advertising in both DAILY and SUNDAY issues. 


Take advantage of the FULL COVERAGE offered by 
Akron’s ONLY daily and Sunday newspaper by selecting 


this rich market to receive your complete color schedule. 


For color rates, closing dates and other information, call 
your nearest Story, Brooks & Finley man, or write The 


Beacon Journal General Advertising Department. 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


OHIO’S MOST COMPLETE NEWSPAPER 


Pioneer utilized another technique 
for dramatic presentation: In_ pic- 
tures and words we showed how an 
ndividual contractor whipped a 
problem with equipment. 
Each of the spreads was devoted to 
an individual company—and the pro- 
motion didn’t harm our relations with 
that company. Each firm had a hand 
in preparation § of paper 
articles dealing with specific prob- 
lems in highway, dam or airfield con- 
struction jobs. These articles were 
factual, complete and, naturally, men- 
tioned that Pioneer equipment was 
used. 

Because the articles were basically 
sound they found ready acceptance in 
appropriate journals. And they were 
easily converted into Pioneer direct 
mail pieces, sent to selected mailing 
lists. 

While this was going on, Pioneer 
moved ahead with its merchandising 
program. We had three problems: 


Pioneer 


business 


Pioneer had to sell dealers. 
Pioneer had to sell dealer sales- 
Pioneer had to sell dealer cus- 
tomers. 
To sell dealers we hammered away 


at the long established point that 
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JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 


heavy equipment such as ours has to 
be sold on the basis of quality, that 
“vou can’t argue quality into a prod- 
uct... it has to be built in.” Dealers 
were reminded of our long-time pro- 
gram of advertising telling the pur- 
chaser what the equipment would do 
for him; the purchaser’s knowledge 
that Pioneer engineering brains were 
available to him; that an adequate 
service and research program was 
back of Pioneer equipment. Pioneer’s 
dozen or so sales engineers in various 
districts kept the fires warm under 
some 65 dealers in the United States, 
10 in Canada and about 40 in for- 
eign countries. 


Sales Incentive Program 


Dealer salesmen were given a lift 
through a Belnap & Thompson, Inc., 
sales incentive program which began 
last July and will run for six months. 
Under this program salesmen are 
given points redeemable in merchan- 
dise—everything from a vacuum bot- 
tle to furniture for an entire room. 
Visual aids, new films, new manuals, 
and a new series of dealer promotion 
meetings help the salesmen. 

Customers are reached 
dealers and dealer salesmen. 


through 
Pioneer 


district sales engineers theoretically 
make no direct contacts. They take 
inquiries received by the company to 
the dealer, accompany the salesman 
on a call, 

For instance: A cement manufac- 
turing company, during the uncertain 
period a year ago, indicated in an in- 
quiry that he was thinking about 
expansion of his plant. He was not 
sure whether it should be done, or 
how to do it. A Pioneer sales engi- 
neer took a dealer salesman to the 
plant. Possibilities were explored, 
rough sketches drawn, the problem re- 
ferred to the home office in Minne- 
apolis where some 30 experts in the 
engineering department handle plant 
layouts and machinery redesigning. 

The uncertain period came to an 
end. Businessmen knew where the 
Administration and the country’s 
economy were headed. The big road 
building project was beginning to 
take shape. 

This cement manufacturer and 
many other users of heavy equipment 
were once more in a buying mood. 
The cement manufacturer expanded 
his plant on the basis of technical ma- 
terial furnished by Pioneer and a 
financing program worked out by the 
salesman and his dealer-emplover. 

Another instance: One of the larg- 
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est stone producers in the east faced 
a problem, a couple of years ago, of 
reducing some of his larger aggre- 
gates in stockpile to smaller aggre- 
gates for specific use. At that time a 
unit of Pioneer portable equipment, 
recommended by a Pioneer sales engi- 
neer, was purchased. It handled the 
job nicely . . . and profitably. This 
experience formed the basis for an 
advertisement in the “Pioneer Edge” 
series. 

Meanwhile, a Pioneer sales engi- 
neer learned that this same company 
planned further: expansion. As a 
“service team,” the engineer and 
dealer salesman were given an oppor- 
tunity to assist in planning layout 
and equipment needs for a huge sta- 
tionary installation involving the use 
of the world’s largest crusher of its 
type—a completed installation ap- 
proaching a quarter-million dollars. 

‘Top concerns could hardly ignore 
that Pioneer was able to advertise 
that one of the nation’s leading firms 
of engineers and builders had availed 
itself of the services of a Pioneer rep- 
resentative who traveled halfway 
around the world to recommend and 
specify equipment for processing ag- 
gregates for construction of an oil 
refinery and the building of terminal 


The "Made" Salesman 
What Makes Him? 


“Not too many years ago an 
almost unanimous answer would 
have been given to that question 
(what makes a good sales- 
man?): ‘Salesmen are not made, 
they are born.’ Selling ability 
was thought to be an intangible 
that a man either had or didn’t 
have. Personality, the ability to 
get along with people, was con- 
sidered all-important. Even to- 
day, in far too many cases this 
view is held. But progressive 
sales executives know that, as- 
suming certain characteristics 
are present, salesmen are not 
born. They are made.” 

Handbook of Sales Training. 
By the National Society of Sales 
Training Executives. 


facilities. The advertisement, done 
in editorial style, drew a Readex 
Reader Interest Reports rating of 
42% in Construction Methods and 
Equipment, with a circulation of 
about 40,000, four times the size of 


what we normally consider our mar- 
ket potential. 

The same general picture is re- 
flected, since the return of confidence, 
in the rest of the field Pioneer serves. 

There are as of last accurate count 
4,321 heavy construction contractors 
in the United States who do an an- 
nual volume of $100,000 or more. 
Thus, with export trade, and _ inci- 
dental business—for example with 
mining companies—Pioneer has 
roughly 4,500 solid potential cus- 
tomers in these fields. Another group 
of potential customers comprises 
roughly 5,000 of the larger produc- 
ers of sand, gravel and crushed rock. 

Total potential market is some 
10,000 prospects. Of these, more 
than 259 have written to Pionee: 
on the average of once during the 
last 12 months, requesting additional 
information. That is a 25% response 
to the action appeal in our promo- 
tional program, and we consider it 
a good batting average. 

Pioneer feels confident enough 
about the future to maintain the ad- 
vertising budget that kicked off the 
current campaign, expanded its sales 
training program and permitted par- 
ticipation in three trade expositions. 

The End 


It’s official now! The Audit Bureau of Circulations in- 
cludes Mishawaka in the City Corporate Area of South 
Bend — making this the 2nd largest City Corporate 
{rea in Indiana! Nothing has changed except the fig- 
ures. For years South Bend and Mishawaka have been 
as one city —divided only by an imaginary line running 
down the middle of a street. The citizens of both cities 
work together, shop together, play together, carry out 
civic enterprises together. 


NOW... 
SOUTH BEND IS 
INDIANA’S 


ZZND 


LARGEST 
CITY CORPORATE 
AREA 


POPULATION... 148,824 


The South Bend Tribune is the only daily news- 
paper here. It saturates this rich market. Write for free 
market data book, ‘Test Town, U.S.A.” 


Che 
South Mend 
Cribune. 


whele mh 
RQ 

The South Bend, Ind. Market: 
7 Counties, 1/2 Million People 
Franklin D. Schurz — Secy. and Treas. 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. «© NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


South Bend is Indiana's 2nd 


. F. A. Miller — Pres. and Editor 
Largest Metropolitan Area, Too! 
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SALES ENGINEER IN 
PLASTICS-CHEMICAL FIELD 


Established publisher who will shortly 
start important business magazine 
covering technical side of plastics 
seeks high calibre man, currently sell- 
ing plastic materials or manufacturing 
equipment, for major sales responsi- 


bility selling advertising space. 


This man should preferably be in his 
late thirties or early forties and have 
trained under an experienced sales 
manager in the plastics, chemical or 


product engineering fields. 


Base salary and commission. Rare op- 
portunity. Headquarters in New York. 
Write fully giving age, experience 
background and what base salary you 


would expect as a starter. 


Box 3063 
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...- before it TALKS 


...is the way our doctors put 
it—“Our chances of curing 
cancer are so much better 
when we have an opportunity 
to detect it before it talks.” 
That’s why we urge you to 
have periodic health check- 
ups that always include a 
thorongh examination of the 
skin, mouth, lungs and rectum 
and, in women, the breasts 
and generative tract. Very 
often doctors can detect can- 
cer in these areas long before 
the patient has noticed any 
symptoms. 

For more life-saving facts 
phone the American Cancer 
Society office nearest you, or 
write to “Cancer”—in care of 
your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 


EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 
IN THE SALES WORLD 


Aero Mayflower Transit Co., Inc... . 

John Sloan Smith to president, suc- 
ceeding Parke A. Cooling who be- 
comes chairman of the board; Don F. 
Kenworthy to executive v-p; William 
P. Cooling to a v-p. 


American Hoist & Derrick Co. . . 
Ray J. Dervey to general sales 
manager. 


American Hardware Corp. . . 
Edward McCulloch to general sales 

manager, Russell & Erwin Division; 

Robert M. Tucker to director of sales 


ind marketing research, same division. 


The Borden Co. 
Lyle W. Smith to assistant national 
advertising manager. 


Borg-Warner Corp. . . . 

Robert J. Runge to advertising 
manager, Norge Division; Jack Pet- 
tersen to manager, newly-established 
Dealer Development Department. 


Detroit Stamping Co... . 
Harry C. Robeson to sales man- 


ager, Stampings Division. 


The Diamond Match Co. .. . 
Russell F. Good to sales manager, 
Book Match Advertising Depart- 


ment. 


E. F. Drew & Co., Inc. . . . 
Ira Hurd to sales manager, Tex- 
tile Division. 


General Aniline & Film Corp. . . . 

Walter N. Alexander to director 
of operational planning, Dyestuff and 
Chemical Division. 


General Motors Corp. . . . 

Richard S. Smith, Jr., to public re- 
lations director, Central Foundry 
Division. 


Le Roi Co. ... 
James R. Harwood to sales man- 
ager, Transo Division. 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. . . . 
William B. Lewis, Jr., to v-p; has 
been with the company 38 years. 


Alfred D. McKelvy Co. . . 

Albert J. Elias to merchandising 
director, Lawrence E. Horner to ad- 
vertising and sales promotion man- 
ager. The firm is a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of the Vick Chemical Co. 


National Motor Bearing Co., Inc. . » 

Richard T. Coyne to assistant to 
the president; formerly v-p, Pressed 
Steel Car Co. 


Philco Corp. . . . 


John M. Otter to executive v-p. 


Progressive Grocer .. . 
Robert W. Mueller to editor. 


Purex Corp., Ltd... . 
A. G. Bruce and T. A. DeRossett 
to assistant general sales managers. 


The Quaker Oats Co. ... 


J. R. Bouras to premium manager. 


Radio Corporation of America . . . 

Robert A. Seidel to executive v-p, 
consumer products; joined RCA in 
1949 as a v-p. 


Riegel Paper Corp. . . . 

J. B. Lockhart, Jr., to new lv-estab- 
lished position of manager of qoer- 
chant and industrial sales. 


Schenley Import Corp. . . . 

Theodore Gommi to executive v-p; 
he is also v-p and director of Schenley 
International Corp. and director of 
Canadian Schenley, Ltd. 


The Sessions Clock Co... . 

Vernon A. Lee to manager, new 
Industrial Products Division; Harlan 
L. Reycroft to field sales manager, 
responsible for the Division's sales 
activities. 


Trion, Inc... . 
William R. Murdock to commer- 


cial sales manager. 


Underwood Corp. . . . 
Frank R. Dellitt to sales manager, 
Dealer Division. 


United States Steel Homes, Inc. . . . 

H. Douglass Moulton to president. 
The firm is a wholly-owned subsidi- 
ary of United States Steel Corp. 
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PROTECTED with Ys ma fs. 


ALUMINUM Za 
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Month after month Reynolds great advertising 
campaign snowballs acceptance for the Reynolds 
nan dea : Wrap Aluminum Packaging Seal. Full-color ads 
sistidelastanc ee ‘ : like this appearing in FAMILY CIRCLE for October 
I gece amg = tie right in with Mrs. America’s keén interest in 
PT ass astingas ; food packaging advances. It’s just part of the 
. continuing drive that has seen full-page ads 
appear in LIFE, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, 
: LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, McCALL’S, 
reid | Sa HOUSEHOLD and WOMAN'S DAY... plus weekly 
art promotion on Reynolds TV hit “Mr. Peepers” 
.. plus rural Radio. 


' Selecting complete dishes and entire dinners 
cret 0 = gree , 655 
‘Tne of - ; from a frozen tood cabinet is important. 
ie Wen mos Em aps | 
- Wonderful - fg m2 Mrs. Consumer wants proof ot protected quality. 
Menu! Biv! She finds it in Reynolds Wrap Aluminum 
a - 


Packaging and the Seal that tells its story. 


Reynolds Metals Company, 
Gencral Sales Office, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 
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Killing Time at the Cooler 


It’s O. K. with Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson for department employes to slip a dime in 
the slot for a container of milk. In fact, he’s had 
Chestnut Farms (National Dairy Products Corp.) 
install eight automatic merchandising machines, 
including one in front of his second floor office in 
Washington, D.C. 


Secretary Benson hopes that everyone will drink 
another glass of milk each day: It will go a long 
way toward curing his milk surplus problems. To 
nudge people a bit, gimmick-shy Benson agreed to 
this typical publicity photograph. 


Not so many years ago a milk vending machine 
was installed in Agriculture’s Washington head- 
quarters. It was quickly thrown out when efficiency 
experts noticed many clerks gathered around it; 
they were afraid the lost time would make a bad 
impression on visiting Congressmen. 


Chestnut Farms pays the Department of Agricul- 
ture Welfare & Recreation Association 10% of the 
gross from today’s operations. 


Milk Is a Business Problem, Too 


Secretary of Agriculture Benson gets lots of sympathy 
for his milk headache, but he appreciates most marketing 
help. October's Cheese Festival offers natural tie-ins. It is 
an opportunity to serve and to profit your government. 


BY JEROME SHOENFELD - 


You may shrug and say to yourself, 
“What has Cheese Festival Month 
to do with my business ?” 

Answer :. Agriculture 
Ezra Taft believes that 
cheese, as well as butter and milk, is 
a food to be eaten by 


secretary of 
Benson 


people, not 
bought with government money and 
stored caves. 

So the Department of Agriculture 
October as Cheese 


secretary 


has designated 
Festival Month. Benson 
needs the support of business to help 
move current output of cheese and to 
sell the huge, government-purchased 
surpluses. 

If you sell dishes, cutlery, linen 
to name a tew items—vyou can fea- 
ture cheese on the table in your ad- 
vertising. 

If you are sales manager for news- 
paper, radio, TV, magazine, outdoor, 
point-of-purchase media, you'll have 
an ideal reason to interest food proc- 


100 


Washington Editor 


essors and manufacturers of related 
items in splashy, joint promotions. 

Cheese Festival Month is part of 
the Department of Agriculture’s 
Plentiful Foods Program. For years 
Agriculture has helped to market food 
products through interesting food 
editors in publishing recipes, and gro- 
cers in building food displays. July, 
for example, is Peach Month. Dairy 
promotion, in contrast, continues in 
season and out, getting louder when 
the calendar offers natural tie-ins. 

You’d expect such solicitude for 
the dairy industry to outrage people 
with other foods to sell and, indeed, 
it often does. They complain, charge 
favoritism. Officials are usually blunt, 
not apologetic, in explaining: 

In the year ended March 31, Gov- 
ernment had to buy one-fourth of the 
butter output, almost half of the 
cheddar cheese, more than half of the 
dry milk solids. It now stores a three- 


and-a-half month supply of butter, 
more than a six-month supply ot 
cheese, almost a year’s dry milk. 

If a processor or grower still glow- 
ers too threateningly, his product may 
be carried as a Plentiful Food. 

If the Department creates a milk 
shortage, not everybody in the indus- 
try will be grateful. Selling the milk 
may require an overhaul of the sales 
system—a system producers, bottlers, 
drivers and others often feel benefits 
them. ‘They may fight. 

Here, briefly, is the way the mar- 
ket now is served: 

Nearly every city buys its fluid milk 
and cream, as well as ice cream, lo- 
cally; its butter and cheese from the 
North Central territory. About 90° 
water, milk is rarely shipped beyond 
100 miles. This accounts for about 
half of the supply. Meanwhile, the 
dairy belt produces more milk than it 
drinks. It converts about three-quar- 
ters of its output into butter, cheese, 
evaporated milk, which ships cheaply 
but, Government excepted, does not 
sell. 

The government wants to cut the 
shipping cost. Suppose it succeeds. Lo- 
cal health laws still protect most mar- 
kets against invasion. These must be 
dealt with. 

Sweeping change in shipping prac- 
tices might sell more milk, but would- 
it sell more for the local dairy coop- 
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George T. Baum, Construction and Service Manager of Carrier Corporation, tells why he’s... 


The man who raced the thermometer! 


“This summer really put the heat on us,” says Carrier Corpo- 
ration’s George Baum. 
Take a phone call we got from Chicago: refrigeration 
chinery stopped — and the mercury going up on 70 tons 
of expensive beef! Or a theatre is without its air condition- 
ing; a laboratory's vital supply of penicillin is in danger. 
We raced those rising thermometers — and beat them — 
with Air Express! 
To back up our local stock depots, we maintain one 


m plete inventory of over 15,000 different parts in Syracuse 


From May to September, Air Express handled 15 to 20 ship- 
ments a day for us, from a 1 oz. gasket to a 900 Ib. rotor. 
‘With more Carrier air conditioning and refrigeration in 


service than any other make on earth, Air ress plays an 


indispensable role in preventing emergencies — and in meet- 


ing the inevitable few. 

“Yet the average shipment costs /east by Air Express. 25 
pounds from Rochester to Chicago, for instance, is $5.65. 
That's $1.20 /ess than the next best price for any air service 


—and Air Express service can't be beat!” 


&s Air Express —— > 


CALL AIR EXPRESS 
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. division 


GETS THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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of 250,000 stores will attend! 


' Retail 
industry 
SHOW 


JANUARY 7-11 
MADISON SQUARE GARDEN - NEW YORK 


America’s Biggest Equipment Show 
for America’s Biggest Business 


HDQTRS 20 E. 55th ST., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


LIKE BARBED WIRE 


No paper covers Central Florida's 
quarter-million people like the Orlando 
papers. 


The Reason: No other paper, Tampa, 
Miami or Jacksonville, can give them 
the space we do. We have all sorts of 
editions for all areas of Central Florida. 


it is just mechanically impossible for 
these far-flung cities like Miami, Jack- 
sonville and Tampa to do this kind of 
a specialized job that we do. 


We keep Central Florida's readers 
protected with our service like a barbed 
wire keeps our cattle on the range. 


Orlando Sentinel-Star 
Orlando, Fila. 


Nat. Rep. Burke, Kuipers & Mahoney 


TRAINED 
12-MAN TEAM 


NOW SELLS WHOLE SOUTH 


Why not for you? 


John T. Everett & Co. is an 
unique organization in the hard- 
ware and industrial supply 
fields. We give close and profit- 
able contact with every distribu- 
tion outlet in the South from 
Virginia to Texas. We maintain 
warehouses in key cities and de- 
velop complete promotion pro- 
grams. Write for our bulletin 
“Selling The South Today.” 


JOHN T. EVERETT & CO. 


Memphis 1, Tenn. Since 1913 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON SALES 


Use monthly sales graphs that tell 

Tyr you day-by-day how you stand 
‘SR AlI against quotas, monthly compara- 
7 tives, etc. Annual sales thermome- 
ters, full color map U.S.A. plus 
date and space for important meet- 
ings. Full year control pad $3.85. 
THORNTON CO. Dept. SM-9 
1036 Peachtree Atlanta, Ga. 


erative? Or would it put the local 
dairymen out of business, to benefit 
Wisconsin? ‘This puts the question 
more starkly than would anybody in 
the Department. Naturally, Secre- 
tary Benson does not want to bring 
forward a “better” way to sell milk 
which would destroy people’s liveli- 
hoods. He does not want to pass a 
law. He wants ideas the industry will 
accept. 

On his staff is M. R. Clark who 
in 1952 retired as head of the Dairy 
and Poultry Division of Swift & Co. 
Clark must appraise results of the 
Department's research and, by nego- 
tiation or otherwise, fit them into the 
present scheme otf things. 

Of the research now going  tor- 
ward, most radical is the effort to 
create a milk powder which, mixed 
with water, will taste like milk, with 
no surprises. It must dissolve quickly. 
It must be sterile or health officials 
may keep it out of their markets. 

Such a powder conceivably might 
shake up the industry. A woman 
would keep it on a cupboard shelf, 
indifferent to delivery service. refrig- 
erator space; no empty bottles for 
mischievous teen-age hands. Grocers 
would appreciate it. In time, milk 
might be sold and delivered unde: 
national brands. 

But G. E. Hilbert, director of 
Utilization Research for the Depart- 
ment, put his story more mildly be- 
fore the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee: 


Science Has Solution? 


“Converting milk into concentrated 
form or powder will tend to lowe: 
the cost of transportation. Much milk 
is produced far away from the large 
consuming areas. Milk is perishable 
and the producer is paying freight 
on all the water in the milk. Milk is 
90% water. On the other hand, if 
the milk is dried to a powder there 
is a large saving in transportation. We 
feel this development has a great deal 
of promise and will go a long way 
toward solving our present surplus 
of dairy products.” 

It is not to be supposed that the 
government alone is at work. The 
whole industry is. It is a matter of 
whether there will be a public patent, 
open to everybody, or a private one. 
One man claims to have found the 
trick, but so far has persuaded no 
company to buy his process. 

We can not depend on something 
not yet discovered and the Depart- 
ment doesn’t. In a more prosaic 
fashion, it investigates present costs 
of delivering milk to see where cuts 


can be made. After fixed costs, it has 
found, greatest costs cover driver pay- 
rolls and cartons. ‘here are experi- 
ments in methods tor cutting both. 

Delivery expense depends on how 
often the milkman comes. Practically 
everywhere companies have stopped 
leaving milk every morning; they 
have switched to the second or the 
third day. It is expensive for the 
driver to collect bills. More com- 
panies bill monthly by mail. The best 
way to cut packaging expense, the 
Department finds, is to offer larger 
containers — half-gallons or gallons, 
perhaps third-gallons. ‘These are less 
convenient than quarts. They are 
harder to. pour from. They do not 
fit the top refrigerator tray. They 
must be offered at attractive dis- 
counts. The reduction in packaging 
cost, Department men say, permits 
such discounts. 


Packaging Spurs Competition 


Study of delivery methods in the 
milk belt brought interesting informa- 
tion. For decades, glass has been dis- 
placed by paper which need not be 
returned. This reduces shipping costs, 
enables a company profitably to sup- 
ply a larger area. Paper brought com- 
panies with exclusive markets into 
competition. It carried pasteurized 
milk into villages formerly without 
it. It increased volume. 

Working with the Department 
companies in Memphis recently made 
several simultaneous changes, thereby 
selling 7% more milk: They cut 
prices + cents; they dropped ancient 
price differences — as between paper 
and glass; they promoted half-gallon 
jugs; they advertised extensively. 

People were questioned. Indeed, 
they were buying more milk than they 
used to, but did not know exactly 
why. In most cases, they said the 
had not noticed the price drop; they 
were aware of the additional promo- 
tion. 

The Department does not analyze 
the market as a company sales man- 
ager does. Nobody searches for neigh- 
borhoods where purchasing 
could finance greater volume. After 
all, what government man, with 
order book in hand, could follow up 
such an investigation ? 

But there is more market research 
than we have space to describe. Under 
Department contract, Market Re- 
search Corporation of America checks 
5.800 sample households and each 
month reports their use of each dairy 
product, along with oleo. Later re- 
ports show variations for different 
family characteristics—income, num- 
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Traffic Manager Bill led a life of pain 
cause when shipments are late, customers complain. 


The big 
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But now he hears nothing but words of praise 
for he uses RAILWAY EXPRESS —and he’s up for a raise! 


— difference is — 


SEPTEMBER 


Whether you're sending or receiving... 
whether your shipment is big or small... 
whether it’s by rail or air... for the 

best answer to your shipping problem, 
call Railway Express first. A complete 
shipping service in the American tradition 


of private enterprise. 


As @ contribution in the public interest, 
RAILWAY EXPRESS will take your orders for CARE 


1, 1954 


Q piLW4 


EXPRESS . 
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ee safe, swift, sure 
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DAVENPORT NEWSPAPERS 


BRIGHT STAR OF THE 
$443,975,000 QUAD-CITY MARKET 


DAVENPORT, IOWA ROCK ISLAND, 


MOLINE, 
x EAST MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


FIRST 


IN ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE IN 
QUAD-CITIES and 
IOWA 


MORNING Evening 
DEMOCRAT DAILY TIMES 
Sunday DEMOCRAT & TIMES 


HEADQUARTERS: DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Represented Nationally by 
JANN & KELLEY, INC. 


The World-Herald New 


103 PLAN 


Gives you Fully effective advertising 
to help sell this market of 
1'2-million people. 


The Omaha World-Herald 


O'Mara and Ormsbee National Representatives 
New York « Chicago « Detroit +» San Francisco « Los Angeles 


252,522 Daily 261,374 Sunday 


Publisher's statement for six month period ending March 31, 1954 


ber of children, region, etc. Another 
continuing survey, which finds out, 
among other things, what people 
drink at breakfast, showed that most 
drink coffee, 5 drink beer. 

Analysts are collecting all the 
dairy consumer surveys to see where 
they agree. At worst, findings will 
furnish ideas to advertising copy 
writers. 

One of the most important phases 
of research is comparison of merchan- 
dising techniques: volume, for in- 
stance, in relation to the amount of 
discount on half-gallon jugs; results 
when thirds of quarts instead of half 
pints are offered at lunch counters. 
This is not a matter of checking cur- 
rent company practice. The Depart- 
ment aims at controlled experiment. 
It persuades companies to try things 
they've never done before. 

There is promotion. An advertis- 
ing copywriter wandering through 
the Department in search of booklets 
could take a wheelbarrow. Charts 
show how much calcium, riboflavin, 
vitamin A, etc., is needed by infants, 
children, teen-agers, men, women 
about or not about to become moth- 
ers. Another tells how much of each 
is supplied respectively by a glass of 
milk, buttermilk, a pat of cheese, a 
dish of ice cream. Then comes the 
grand climax: Give a child three to 
four cups a day; an adult should take 
two at least; a pregnant woman needs 
four; a nursing mother, six. 


Plentiful Foods Promotion 


The Department’s Plentiful Foods 
Program carries the brunt of the di- 
rect promotion. ‘Through familia 
media and with the help of interested 
trade associations, people are urged 
to buy whatever happens at the mo- 
ment to be a drug on the market. 
Milk Month, when it was dificult to 
distinguish departmental from Na- 
tional Dairy Council efforts, was the 
greatest splurge to date. Newspapers 
in several cities — The Cleveland 
Press, Minneapolis Star and Tribune, 
The South Bend Tribune, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch — published _ special 
dairy editions. 

The Detroit Free Press, to take 
one example, ran 12 pages carrying 
advertising not only by local milk 
companies and producer cooperatives 
but many grocery stores. National 
food companies also advertised. 

The Department is ready to supply 
copy for such specials. Write to In- 
formation Division, Agriculture Mar- 
keting Service, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25. The End 
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WORTH WRITING FOR... 


Booklets, surveys, market analyses, promotional pieces 


and other sales literature useful to marketing executives. 


What Are Inquiries Worth to 
You? New Equipment Digest evalu- 
ates advertising in terms of how 
many orders stem from inquiries. 
Findings of a survey of eight adver- 
tisers reveal that, on an average, 41 
out of 100 N.E.D. sales leads fol- 
lowed up by salesmen were converted 
into orders. The advertisers repre- 
sent a cross-section of products in- 
cluding maintenance items, 
nents, materials, electrical instru- 
ments, capital goods, materials han- 
dling equipment, production tools. 
Results are compared with the find- 
ings of the New York Sales Execu- 
tives Club which, after examining 
the sales experience of 280 manufac- 
concluded that (1) out of 
100 calls, the average numbe1 
of orders was 9.2 and (2) out of 
every 100 calls following up inquiries 
from all publicaions, the 
number of orders was 16.0 


compo- 


turers, 


every 


average 
Inquiries 
traded in preparation of this report 
ncluded only those cleared through 
the N.E.D. office. No attempt was 
made to check inquiries sent direct to 
advertisers. All inquiries were traced 
back to the inquirers over a 12-month 
period. Each man received a letter 
naming the product or products about 
which he had inquired. He was asked 
what action had been taken. Replies 
were then checked with advertisers 
to verify sales results. Write to Frank 
Rice, Publisher, New Equipment Di- 
gest, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. 


Toledo Market Map: Published by 
Toledo Blade, it provides sales figures 
in seven for each of the 
1+ counties making up the Toledo 
ABC Retail Trading Zone—12 in 
northwestern Ohio and 2 in south- 
eastern Michigan. In addition, there 
are related statistics on the corporate 
city, the ABC City Zone, the stand- 
ard metropolitan area and the ABC 
Retail Trading Zone; number of 
farms and farm income for the 14 
counties with a comparison of farm 
ncome of Ohio markets; a compari- 
son of retail sales in the eight major 
Ohio markets, and a check list of 
market data currently available from 
the Blade and another check list of 
the forms of merchandising coopera- 


categories 
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etion the newspaper offers. Write to 
Harry R. Roberts, Public Relations 
Director, Toledo Blade, Toledo 4, O. 


Selling the South Today: Data 
compiled by John T. Everett & Co. 
to help sales managers size up the 
current situation in the South and to 
clarify the peculiarities of the $43.4 
billion southern market. Some of the 
highlights: In 1953 the South pro- 
duced 25% of the nation’s total retail 
sales, including 28.20 of the United 
States total general merchandise sales, 
26% of the United States total fur- 
niture, radio and household sales, 
28.86 of the United States total au- 
tomotive sales. For 153 consecutive 
months the South has led the nation 
Othe: 


in gains in consumer buying. 


data include characteristics which dis- 
tinguish the southern market; the per- 
centage of rural people living on 
farms or in towns of 2,500 or under 
compared with the Northeast, North 
Central and West (the South leads 
with 51.49, compared with the 
Northeast, 20.5%, North Central, 
35.9%, West, 30.30); the role the 
wholesaler plays in the South’s spread 
out population. Write W. N. Wilker- 
son, Managing Partner, John T. 
Everett & Co., Memphis, ‘Tenn. 


Sales Incentive Programs: \[an- 
ual put out by Award Incentives, 
Inc., to assist sales managers in the 
preparation of packaged sales incen- 
tive programs based on personalized 
emblem awards. It 
set up a campaign for five salesmen 
or 500, based on a 12-week, 12-month 
or 12-year program, suited to any 
budget. There are pictures of em- 
blem awards, including pins, badges 


shows how to 


and personal accessories, to help the 
manager in the 
awards for every 


sales selection of 
stage of the pro- 
gram. Write to Murray Nedell, 
President, Award Incentives, Inc., 


200 William St., New York 38, N.Y. 
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HOME OFFICE: 6200 NORTH WESTERN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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with its inside track to the men in 
your customer and prospect com- 
panies with a very special interest 
in packaging — today especially? 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


es 7 
ee Vite, ra] 


Like yourself, thousands of sales executives subscribe to SALES MANAGEMENT, 
the only magazine edited just for them and their job needs. The passing 
of the seller’s market is forcing them to re-examine every sales aid, even old 
stand-bys. Today, many have the most important voice in package-buying decisions 
that result in the purchase of billions of dollars of packaging yearly. But... by their 


own admission ... the big majority of them are inaccessible — don’t as a rule see salesmen. 


SALES MANAGEMENT, however, gives you an intimate pull-up-vour-chair 


approach to your fellow sales executives twice each month. 


A recent survey among SM subscribers disclosed that 


61 / © planned packaging changes within the next six months 


79 / © | have an active voice in determining package design and materiak. 


The New Look in Packaging-Buying. It’s no secret 

to you that a big change is taking place in 
package-buying companies. Today packaging is much 
more than a laboratory research job and production 
problem. /t’s a sales function. The package must meet the 
stern demands of today’s relentless competition. 


In this self-service era, the package is the only 
“salesman” the sales executive can be sure of controlling 
at the point of sale. Point-of-purchase material and 

shelf position are unpredictable factors. But the 

package is on the job always—especially since 

its design, coloring and utility can be integrated with 

all his other advertising and promotion. 


Actually packaging’s selling job... like the sales execu- 
tive’s ... begins as soon as the product emerges from 
the production process. The sales executive must 

sell the salesmen, distributors and dealers 

before he can expect to sell the final user. Packaging 
that sells, including convenient, durable and 
imaginative shipping cartons and containers, is one 

of his most effective aids in winning greater 

product acceptance in the trade. 
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Sales Management 
386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


333 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO |, ILL. 


15 EAST DE LA GUERRA, P.O. BOX 419 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 
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Only The 


Dallas News 
covers 


the Dallas 


Dallas doesn’t end at the 
city limit sign... nor does The 


Dallas News coverage neglect any part 


market of the rich, responsive 72-county 
market area that looks to Dallas, buys 


in Dallas, that visits with 


Dallas each morning through 


More people BUY The News...more — _ : 
The Dallas News. 


people READ The News...more people 
are INFLUENCED by The News than 
any other morning or evening 


newspaper in Texas. 


=== Ghe Hallas Morning News ~ 


loud YEAR WW GALLAS DALLAS TEXAS © PACES IN | PARTS — PRICE 5 CENTS > ie 


‘VALLEY FLOOD ARE 


TEXAS’ LARGEST DAILY NEWSPAPER 
Circulation, 192,229 — Sundays, 200,701 


(Publisher's statement: March 31, 1954) 


CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC., NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE © New York © Chicago * Detroit * Atlanta © Los Angeles © San Francisco 
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HIGH SPOT CITIES 


1954, Except for Autos, to Match 1953 ? 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS 
1929-1954 
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Billions of $ per month 
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September Forecast: Retaii sales in September will The break between 1950 and 1951 reflects change in the 
total $14.1 billion, reflecting no change from the August, Department of Commerce definition of retail sales to in- 
1953, level. This volume of sales, in terms of 1935-39 dollars, clude sales of outlets going out of business during the year. 
when adjusted as shown above, is $7.3 billion. For the October forecast, see Sales Management October 1. 


January through July Retail Sales 


Percent Change 

1954 1953 July 1954 ~=— First 7 Months 1954 
$ Millions over over 

July 1953 = First 7 Months 1953 
sia anit each euros cg 23,526 + 6.0 1.0.9 
Eating & Drinking Places ..... biel aie 7,419 7,386 1 3.0 1.0.4 
General Merchandise .......... atte ates 9,595 9,780 + 2.3 1.9 
Apparel cae ee 5,585 +- 3. 4.2 
ok |. aie aire a 4,947 4,973 . 0.5 
Lumber, Building, Hardware ....... 7,251 7,841 3 7.5 
Automotive Or ee ee 20,008 : 7.3 
Gasoline Service Stations .. 6,408 5,943 -+. 9, 1.7.8 
eee 2,815 2,728 + 2, -+-3.2 


*Total Sales 95,388 97,052 , 2.2 


*Includes data for kinds of business not shown in above nine categories. 


For an analysis of these figures, turn to next page. 
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HIGH SPOT CITIES 


(continued from page 109) 


Sales trends during the summer 


nonths support the thesis that aside 


om auto sales, 1954 will in almost 
every respect match the record per- 
formance of 1953. Sales of food, eat- 
ng and drinking places, gasoline and 
lrugs have all been topping the 1953 
levels, while over the summer months, 
general merchandise and the apparel 
group have also joined the list of lines 
that are beginning to rack up sales 
gains over last year. 

However, because auto sales con- 
tinue to lag in the interval preceding 
the introduction of the new fall 
models, our forecast of total retail 
sales for September neither exceeds 
or falls short of last September. If 
etail sales can manage to run close 
to last year’s levels in the face of a 

> drop in industrial production, 
we must credit the American con- 
sumer with doing his full 
to sustain the national economy. His 
etusal to be impressed by recession 
talk has permitted merchandisers to 
educe inventories to the point where 
1ew orders may sooner or later start 
p a new manufacturing boom. 


shai e 


Autos Worrisome 


However, the automobile picture 
still remains worrisome. Sales in 
luly fell nearly 16° below last July 
and had not improved in August, so 
that new car stocks in the hands of 
lealers remain dangerously high, at 
the level of about 550,000 units. If 
these inventories are not reduced sub- 
stantially the expected high-level fall 
centered about the new 
models may not get off to the hoped 
for good start. In any case, look for 
stepped-up promotion and improved 
merchandising on the part of both ca: 
lealers and manufacturers in the fall, 
as we move into one of the most com- 
petitive automobile markets in_his- 
tory, with Chrysler battling to re- 
turn to the ranks of the Big Three 
and the merged independents coming 
back with improved financing. Gen- 
eral Motors and Ford will have to 
pour it on to maintain the gains made 
in the first half-of 1954. 

Regional retail trends as usual re- 
fect the national pattern very closely, 
subject to the varying effects of local 
‘booms’’ and “lags.” The High Spot 
ratings shown below will reflect the 
impact of all factors, both national 
and regional, in the evaluation of 

irrent retail performance. 

Among the states reporting better- 


ampaign 
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performance for this 


than-average 
September as opposed to last Septem- 
ber are: 


District of Columbia 
lowa 
Nebraska 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
Oklahoma 
South Dakota 

The leading cities, those with a 
City National-Index well above aver- 


age, are: 


Bellingham, Wash. 
Casper, Wyo. 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Salisbury, N. C. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Hempstead ‘wnshp., 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Middleton, Conn. 
Miami, Fla. 

St. Petersburg, 

Santa Barbara, 
Muncie, Ind. 
Waterloo, la. 


Sales Management's Research Depart- 
ment with the aid of Market Statistics, 
Inc., maintains running charts on the 
business progress of more than 283 of 
the leading market centers of the country. 


Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales tax 
collections, Department of Commerce sur- 
veys of independent store sales, Federal 
Reserve Bank reports on department store 
sales 

The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar figure 
for all retail activity as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures are 
directly comparable with similar annual 
estimates of retail sales as published in 
SM’s Survey of Buying Power. 


Three Index Figures Are Given 
the first being “City Index — 1954 vs. 
1939.” This figure ties back directly to the 
oficial 1939 Census and is valuable for 
gauging the long-term change in a mar 
ket. It is expressed as a ratio. A figure of 
400.0, for example, means that total retail 
sales in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month. In Canada the year of comparison 
is 1941, the most recent year of official 
sales Census results. 

The second figure, “City Index, 1954 
vs. 1953,” is similar to the first except 
that last year is the base year. For short- 
term studies it is more realistic than the 
first, and the two together give a well- 
rounded picture of how the city has 
grown since the last Census year and 
how business is today as compared with 
last year. 

The third column, “City-National In- 
dex, 1954 vs. 1953” relates the city’s 
change to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 
have this month a sizable gain over the 
same month last year, but the rate of 
gain may be less—or more than that of 


the nation. All figures in this column 
above 100 indicate cities where the change 
is more favorable than that for the U.S.A. 
The City-National Index is derived by 
dividing the index figure of the city by 
that of the nation. 


The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” gives 
the total amount of retail sales for the 
projected menth. Like all estimates of 
what is likely to happen in the future, 
both the dollar figure and the resultant 
index figures can, at best, be ly good 
approximations, since they are necessarily 
projections of existing trends. Allowance 
is made in the dollar estimates for the 
expected seasonal trend, and cyclical 
movement. 

The index and dollar figures, studied 
together will provide valuable informa- 
tion on both rate of growth and actual 
size of a city market. 

These exclusive estimates are fully pro- 
tected by copyright. They must not be 
reproduced in printed form, in whole or 
in part, without written permission from 
SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Suggested Uses for These Data include 
a) special advertising and promotion 
drives in spot cities, (b) a guide for your 
branch and district managers, (c) revis- 
ing sales quotas, (d) checking actual per- 
formances against potentials, (e) basis of 
letters for stimulating salesmen and fore- 
stalling their alibis, (f) determining 
where drives should be localized. 


*® Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
f sales compared with the same month 
in 1953 which equals or exceeds the na- 
tional change. 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for September, 1954) 
City 

City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
1954 1954 1954 (Million) 
vs vs. v September 
1939 1953 1953 1954 


UNITED STATES 


United States .... 386.8 0 100.0 14082.00 


Alabama 


¥* Birmingham 
Gadsden 

*& Mobile 

%& Montgomery 


Arizona 


w& Phoenix 
Tucson 


Arkansas 


*% Fort Smith .... 
w Little Rock .... 


California 


Bakersfield .... 371.6 . 88.6 11.11 
w& Berkeley 370.1 0 102.0 10.88 
Fresno 421.7 : 94.8 19.27 
% Long Beach ... 551.7 . 104.6 40.55 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


You Always Get More 
In Middletown 


AGAIN, MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
ranks HIGHEST IN THE STATE 
AND 7th IN THE NATION. Sales 
Management's forecast for Septem- 
ber shows Middletown’s sales veol- 
ume to be 9.6 larger than Sep- 


tember 1953. PROOF AGAIN. 


“You Always Get More 
In Middletown” 


This highly responsive market can 
only be thoroughly sold through 
the Middletown Press. 


No combination of incoming non- 
local papers can come anywhere 
near equaling the coverage of The 


Press. 


“You Always Get More 
In Middletown” 


THE MIDDLETOWN PRESS 


u 


j 


;.  . MIDDLETOWN, conn 
hpJ 


BR NATIONAL B® 


The Julius Math Special Agency 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for September, 1954) 
City 

City City Nat'l 
Index Index index $ 
1954 1954 1954 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. September 
1939 1953 1953 1954 


California (cont.) 


Los Angeles 393.0 96.2 
Oakland 327.7 89.7 
% Pasadena 507.6 106.1 
%& Riverside 543.6 105.3 
% Sacramento 395.1 104.3 
% San Bernardino 535.9 103.9 
*% San Diego 576.8 101.5 
San Francisco 313.4 99.0 
% San Jose 470.2 100.3 
*% Santa Ana 564.1 108.4 
% Santa Barbara 418.0 108.7 
Stockton .. 4176 941 
*% Ventura 484.0 100.0 


Colorado 


% Colorado Springs 420.5 111.7 
% Denver 387.6 102.5 
Pueblo 387.2 98.5 


Connecticut 


Bridgeport 394.4 95.9 
¥% Hartford 340.3 103.3 
% Middletown 412.1 109.6 
*%& Meriden- 

Wallingford .. 397.9 107.1 

New Haven ... 3256 99.4 


92,000 PEOPLE 


can mean a big lift to your sales if 
they are the right kind of people. 


In the Norwalk market, these 92,- 
000 people earned $216,820,000 in 
1953. That’s $7630 per family, or 
$900 more than the state average 
and $2457 above the nation. 


That’s what we mean by the right 
kind of people. The kind of people 


that mean more sales for vou. 


THE NORWALK HOUR, with dominat- 
ing circulation, brings more sales for 
15.252 daily 
coverage of the city 
zone homes, 55°% of the entire trading 
area. 


The Norwalk Hour 


Norwalk, Conn. 


your advertising dollars. 


circulation—91% 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


Back up your salesmen with a schedule in FAST-GROWING 


MERIDEN-WALLINGFORD 


One of Connecticut's New ''Heavyweight" Markets 


8.2°° GAIN IN POPULATION 


26.8°> GAIN IN INCOME 
18.5°o GAIN IN RETAIL SALES 


in TWO YEARS 


Only major market in New Haven County to gain in population 


Meriden-Wallingford merits con- 
sideration as one of Connecticut’s 
basic markets for these reasons... 
e Big gains in population, sales, 

income. 

e Plus Buying Power—$1,991 per 
capita... highest of New Ha- 
ven County’s 3 major markets. 
59.2% of Consumer Spending 
units earn more than $4000 and 


have 80.8% of total income— 
17.307 earn over $7000. 


Coverage that really delivers 
your sales message—23,903* in 
the twin-city market of 19,700 
homes... 95% of circulation in 
homes within six mile radius of 
downtown. 


Circulation of outside news- 
papers is so thin that they carry 
no sales impact. 


Population 

Income 

Per Family Income 
Per Capita Income 
Retail Sales 


Quality Index 


Meriden-Wallingford makes rich Connecticut look richer in your sales picture 


THE RECORD JOURNAL 


Meriden-Wallingford, Connecticut 


* ABC Publisher 


SEPTEMBER 


FIRST 
in DRUGS! 


New London ranks first 
in 1953 average drug sales 
per family for all Connecti- 
cut cities of over 25,000 pop- 
ulation (Source: S.M. ‘54 


Survey). 


Specifically, this per- 
family average is an eye- 
opening $215., which offers a 
real wealth of selling poten- 
tial to drug product adver- 


tisers. 


Naturally, the one-and- 
only effective way to sell this 
through its 
one-and-only daily newspaper 


rich market is 


Che Bay 


NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


National Representatives 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


* PEORIA 


in 


e 


Metro. PEORIA 
(28th in U.S. in 250,000 to 400,000 Group) 


PEORIArea......+++++++++-550,000 


[Euvine income pw Gam 
Metro. PEORIA $1,854° 
(3rd in U.S. in 250,000 to 400,000 Group) 


PEORIArea. 
*26% Above National Average 


| COVERAGE = || 


Peoria Journal Star 
Daily Circulation Ratio-to-Homes 
in Metro. Peoria. . .98.7% 


PEORIA 
JOURNAL STAR 


—PREFERRED FOR TESTS— 


REPRESENTED BY 
WARD-GRIFFITH CO., INC. 


DAILY NET PAID EXCEEDS 100,000 
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HIGH SPOT CITIES 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for September, 1954) 
City 
Nat'l. 
Index $ 
1954 (Million) 
vs. September 
1953 1954 


City City 
Index Index 
1954 1954 

vs 


vs. 
1939 1953 


Connecticut (cont.) 


- 343.4 101.5 
403.9 99.5 
339.6 96.2 


% New London 
Stamford 
Waterbury 


Delaware 


Wilmington 


District of Columbia 


% Washington . 355.1 106.6 


Florida 


w® Fort Lauderdale 
* Jacksonville 

*& Miami 

¥% Orlando 

% Pensacola 

*% St. Petersburg 
*%& Tampa 


582.0 
- 494.3 
598.5 
486.6 
513.1 
569.1 
- 596.2 


Georgia 


Albany 

% Atlanta 
Augusta 
Columbus 
Macon 
Savannah 


Illinois 


Bloomington . 388.2 
% Champaign- 
Urbana 
% Chicago 
* Danville 
%& Decatur 
® East St. Louis 
Moline-Rock 
Island-E, Moline 375.3 
Peoria 291.2 
Rockford 429.2 
%& Springfield 388.8 


. 400.3 
. 354.0 
. 397.5 
378.9 
443.1 


STAMFORD ~ 


CONNECTICUT'S RICHEST MARKET 


Highest family income ($7,912) of 
all Connecticut cities over 50,000 
— highest family in- 
come of all major cities in the 


population 


richest metropolitan area in the 
country. 


1953 Buying Income was $184,340..- 
000—94° increase over 1945. Re- 
tail Sales were $121,068,000 — an 
increase of 106%. 


The Stamford Advocate is the surest 
way to reach these top income families 
in the nation’s #1 selling area—it’s the 
sure way to more sales, more profits. 


STAMFORD ADVOCATE 


Stamford, Conn. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


BIDDEFORD -SACO 


largest market in Maine’s most 


productive industrial County. 
1953 income reached the peak 
of $50,270,000 — $5,405 per 
family, $842 above the state. 


1953 retail sales of $33,488,000, 
another all time high, proves that 
the people really spend—Family 
sales were $4,088 compared to 
$3,544 for the state. 


The Biddeford Journal, read in 
95% of the homes, is your best 
introduction to a big sales pro- 
gram. It’s your best buy in Maine. 


THE BIDDEFORD 


JOURNAL 


BIDDEFORD, MAINE 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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HIGH SPOT CITIES 


The PORTLAND, MAINE Market 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for September, 1954) 


City 
Index 
1954 

vs 
1939 


Index 


1954 ¢ (Million) 
vs. September 


1953 


$ 


1954 


Indiana 


Evansville 
we Fort Wayne ... 
* Gary 
Indianapolis 
% Lafayette 
w Muncie a 
South Bend 
Terre Haute . 


lowa 


w Cedar Rapids .. 

¥ Davenport 

x Des Moines ... 
Dubuque 

w Sioux City .... 

* Waterloo 


Kansas 


Hutchinson .... 
vw Kansas City ... 
w Topeka 
% Wichita 


Kentucky 


% Lexington 
w& Louisville 
Paducah 


Louisiana 


% Baton Rouge .. 
w Lake Charles .. 
Monroe- 
West Monroe . 
tw New Orleans ... 
¥% Shreveport 


Maine 


% Bangor 
Lewiston- 
Auburn 
% Portland ...... 


SEPTEMBER 1, 


107.0 


97.0 
101.3 


cy is a Nine County Sales Area 


657 


OF ALL THE 
BUYING INCOME 

IN THE STATE OF MAINE 
IS CONCENTRATED 

IN THESE NINE 
SOUTHERN 
COUNTIES 


* 1954 Survey of 
Buying Power 


$777 645,000 


1953 BUYING INCOME 


Sales Management's Test Market Survey, Nov. 1953 rates Portland as 
one of the best test markets in the county: 


Ist tor all cities in Maine 

Ist in New England for cities in 75,000 to 150,000 population group 
3rd in New England for cities of all sizes 

6th in U. S. A. for cities in 75,000 to 150,000 population group 
18th in U. S. A. for cities of all sizes. It ranked 75th in 1950. 


The PORTLAND newspapers give you 94% coverage of the 
city and retail trade zone and 52% of the entire nine counties. 


78,164 circulation daily ... 87,243 Sundays 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


PRESS HERALD EVENING EXPRESS 
SUNDAY TELEGRAM 


Represented by The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


Advertising In 
THE BERKSHIRE EAGLE 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


PAYS OFF! 


RETAIL SALES PER FAMILY 


Pittsfield Massachusetts U. S.A 


Retail sales in the Pittsfield Metro- 
politan area for 1953 were 


$151,547,000. 


The Eagle covers I2! per cent of homes in 
City Zone and 70 per cent in the county area 


BERKSHIRE EVENING EAGLE 


Julius Mathews Special Agency, National Reps 


Dig Deep Brother 


During these hard sell days 
ahead you must dig deep be- 
fore selecting your advertis- 
ing markets. Some cities are 
better known than TAUNTON 


but are they better sales mar- 


kets’ As a matter of fact on a 
dollar for dollar basis Taun- 
ton will produce more profit- 
able sales than most of the so- 
called big shots. We'd like to 
prove it. 

Taunton's $5,020 family in- 
come highest of Bristol 
County’s three largest mar- 
kets —is based on many diver- 
sified industries. That’s why 
employment, income and 
sales continue at high levels. 

The Gazette, reaching more than 
90% of all Taunton families, gives 
you that big sales lift . . . balances 
out other not-so-profitable markets. 
In Massachusetts, Taunton is a 
“must” if you really want to sell. 


Taunton Gazette 


Taunton, Massachusetts 
Established 1884 


Represented by The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for September, 1954) 
City 

City City Nat'l 

Index Index Index 

1954 1954 1954 

vs VS. vs. 


1939 1953 1953 


Maryland 


% Baltimore 
Cumberland 
Hagerstown 


Massachusetts 


%& Boston 

*% Brockton 
Fall River 

% Holyoke 
Lawrence 


New Bedford 
Pittsfield 
Salem 

w& Springfield 
Worcester 


Michigan 
Battle Creek 

% Bay City 
Detroit 

%& Flint 

% Grand Rapids 
Jackson 

% Kalamazoo 
Lansing 
Muskegon 

*%& Pontiac 
Port Huron 

% Royal Oak- 

Ferndale 
* Saginaw 


Minnesota 


Duluth 
% Minneapolis 
St. Paul 


Mississippi 


Jackson 


Missouri 


% Joplin 
Kansas City 

% St. Joseph 
St. Louis 

w Springfield 


Montana 


%* Billings .. 
Butte 
%® Great Falls 


$ 


(Million) 
September 


1954 


What rere You 
prduertising For? 


DO YOU WANT TO... 
e Establish your brand name 
© Open doors for your sales- 
men 
Present your product under 
favorable light 
Test a new product 
Give support to your dealers 
Tell of new uses 
Promote good will 
Guard against competitive 


inroads. 
OR 


just sell your product — 


You can get off to a good 
start in this part of the 
country through the adver- 
tising pages of the Little 
Falls Times. It's your guar- 
antee of results. 


Little Falls Times 


Little Falls, N. Y. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


South's New “A” Schedule Market 
RALEIGH, North Carolina 


Ca 


Rank in 
Nation 


33 Per Fam. Inc. ... 
121 Per Cap. Inc. 
170 Autom. Sis. 
180 Rev. Sis. 
185 Population ...... 
(SM Survey, 5/10/54 


$26,953,000 
-+ ++ -$114,168,000 
rer 


Sell Raleigh The South's New "A" 
Schedule Market . . . PLUS the 33 County 
"Golden Belt of the South" with the area's 
ONLY Morning-and-Sunday Newspaper. 


118,799 Morning 
128,305 Sunday 


(ABC Publisher's Statement, 3/31/54 


News and Observer 
MORNING & SUNDAY 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Rep: The Branham Company 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
HIGH SPOT CITIES (S.M. Forecast for September, 1954) FIGU RES ARE 
City 
City City Nat'l | 
Index Index Index $ MPORTANT— 
: _feTalt ay" aig 1954 1954 1954 (Million) 
: orecast for September, ) vs vs vs eptember 
City 1939 1953 1953 wr and as impressive as POST figures 
City City Nat'l 


index Index index $ are, they tell so little of the POST- 
1954 1954 1954 (Million) ROWAN.SALISBURY story 


vs vs. vs. September 
1939 1953 1953 1954 


North Dakota Salisbury, 17th in N.C. population, 
Fargo 361.1 : ranks Ist in p.c. auto sales, 2nd in p.c. 
Nebraska retail and food sales, 3rd in p.c. drug 


# Lincoin sales. That's good because the POST 
— had a hand in making those figures 


Ohio possible. But of even MORE import- 
Nevada se ge ance to you is the fact that the POST 


és tote = Canton 6 g j is a time-tested super-salesman be- 
Cincinnati 


Cleveland 5. 5. ( cause it has earned the confidence 
Columb ; 4 q ‘ * * 
og of its over 16,000 subscribers. Hasn't 
New Hampshire Hamilton 
Lima 
%& Lorain 
Mansfield wi 
Middletown , al is 
* Portsmouth 366. ; ee RUZ ) 
Springfield ; . eg & 4 
New Jersey Steubenville , —THE-SALISBURY Post 
Salisbury, h Carolina —/ 
Toledo 9 : ra 
% Atlantic City Warren ; : g : / 
* Camden ‘ . Youngstown ‘ 
® Elizabeth w& Zanesville 6 101.4 
%& Jersey City- WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY 
Hoboken | Representatives 


| FOOD SALES TOTAL 
ir ONE THIRD HIGHER 


%& Paterson 
Trenton 
New York Per family food sales in Passaic-Clifton, 
Albany ; N. J., are one third higher than the U.S. 
% Binghamton average... total more than $45,000,000 a 


fe Eimira 5 11. year, according to Sales Management. 


te Hempstead Passaic-Clifton, with a total population of 
Cenp 127,600, ranks 86th in the nation in total 


Jamestown 
te New York food sales. 
Niagara Falls .. 
%& Poughkeepsie 
Rochester ° . bd bd 
aan” You can effectively reach the more than 60,000 families 
a a that spend this money in Passaic-Clifton with only one 
racuse . . 
ates. 3 102. newspaper, The Herald-News . ee the North Jersey 
t Utica 1 103. newspaper with the largest circulation in Bergen and 


Passaic Counties. 


failed a worthy advertiser in 50 years. 
& Manchester 309.7 
*® Nashua 302.4 


North Carolina 
sete ...... 333 ma THE HERALD-NEWS 
Durham OF PASSAIC-CLIFTON, N. J. 
Greensboro 


# Raleigh : y New York General Advertising Office—James J. Todd, Mer. 


sce dl 5S 100. 18 East 41st Street, New York 17—Murray Hill 5-013) 


Winston-Salem 


SEPTEMBER 


Ps-s-s-T 
THE 100,000 PEOPLE 
ww POTTSVILLES 
TRADING ZONE 
SPEND $30,886,050 
ON FOOD ANNUALLY 


SO USE THE 
POTTSVILLE 
REPUBLICAN 
WHICH COVERS 

,, | AL OF THE CITY 
’ AND 65% OF 
SS THE COUNTY! 


THE POTTSVILLE (PA.) REPUBLICAN 


Represented by DeLisser, Inc. 


Altoona, Pa. 
is a good 


TEST MARKET 


-+.@S many important 
factors PROVE! 


> It's well isolated from other cities. 
> it has typical distributive outlets. 
> Its citizens have average incomes. 


> It has a splendid mixture of indus- 
try and farming. 


& It has excellent year-round stabil- 
ity and a good record as a test 
city. 

& Also, the Altoona Mirror is a co- 
operative evening newspaper. It 
completely blankets the market. 


ALTOONA'S ONLY 
EVENING NEWSPAPER 


RICHARD E. BEELER 
Advertising Manager 


Eltoona 
Si2irror. 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for September, 1954) 
City 
City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index $ 
1954 1954 1954 (Million) 
vs vs. vs. September 
1939 1953 1953 


Oklahoma 


% Bartlesville ... 
*% Muskogee . 

% Oklahoma City . 
*% Tulsa 


Oregon 


Eugene .. . 496.8 
Portland ...... 368.1 
Salem cocne 408 


Pennsylvania 


Allentown 
Altoona . 
Bethlehem 3 

ae 
es wa 
Harrisburg . 
Hazelton 
Johnstown 

% Lancaster 
Norristown 
Oil City 

% Philadelphia .. 
Pittsburgh 

w Reading 
Scranton .. 

% Wilkes-Barre ... 
Williamsport ... 


Rhode Island 


Providence .... 253.8 
Woonsocket .... 280.6 


MONEY ISN'T EVERYTHING 


BUT 


it sure helps a lot when 
you are trying to sell 
something. 

You get plenty of this 
kind of help when you 
advertise in the 


The Newport Daily News 


only daily in rich Newport County 
Newport, R. I. 


Represented by The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


Only the 
Globe-Times 
covers 


Bethlehem... 


.. key city of 
Pennsylvania's 
3:4 largest 

market! 


The Gethichem Glode-Times 
Rolland L, Adams, President 
De Lisser, Inc., national representatives 


99% 
Home Coverage! 


That's the striking record of the 
NORRISTOWN TIMES HERALD 

. the dynamic local newspaper 
that spurs action in this rich area 
with a topping-high index of sales 
per family! 


Montgomery County’s 
GREAT HOME NEWSPAPER 


Gimes {Herald 


Represented Nationally by 
THE JULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENCY 
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HIGH SPOT CITIES 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for September, 1954) 
City 

City City Nat'l. 
Index Index Index $ 
1954 1954 1954 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. September 
1939 1953 1953 1954 


South Carolina 


Charleston .... 361.4 
% Columbia 496.4 
Greenville 419.6 
Spartanburg . 452.2 


South Dakota 


we Aberdeen .... 4148 
%& Sioux Falls - SL.7 


Tennessee 


Chattanooga 
Knoxville 
% Memphis 
%* Nashville 


Texas 
* Abilene ‘ . : 105.9 
Amarillo - é A 95.0 
% Austin ‘ ‘ , 107.0 
Beaumont ‘ 91. 91.4 
% Corpus Christi . : 7 101.7 
% Dallas ‘ ‘ .0 106.0 
El Paso . ; , 92.7 
ort Worth . ' 98.3 
Galveston 96. 96.1 


Missing 
$104,000,000? 


You may be—if you try 
to cover Rhode Island without 
using THE CALL. Here's why. 
The average Rhode Islander 
spends $1,040 a year on retail 
goods. The 100,000-plus Woon- 
socket trading area, therefore, 
is worth at least $104,000,000 
in yearly sales. Sell your share 
through this market's one-and- 
only local daily, the 


WOONSOCKET 


Representotives: Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthmes 
Affiliated: WWON, WWON-FM 


COVERS RHODE ISLAND'S 
PLUS MARKET 
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IN TEXAS 


Tit alee weurppgpor 


ORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 


nee a 


Cie, 

“ette Pree tl 
oo Allens 
Sou 


"AVERAGE ABC CIRCULATION 
FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
MARCH 31, 1954 


The Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
has long been a leader 
in newspaper circulation in Texas 


This leadership continues to grow, and as it does 

more readers become prospective customers for adver- cent Weame 
tised products. \ “WHERE THE 
Since the ABC Publisher's Statement for September 30, WEST BEGINS”: 


1953, the circulation of the*Daily Star-Telegram (morn- 

ing and evening combined) hos increased 4,811. During the same period Sunday cir- 
culation has increased 10,258. Lotest figures based on ABC Publisher’s Statement for 
March 31, 1954. 

It is easy to understand why the circulation of the Star-Telegram has continued to 
mark up substantial increases in both Daily and Sunday circulation when you reolize 
that the Fort Worth Market has shown outstanding growth in population. Soles Mor- 
agement estimates that 2,008,400 people live within the Fort Worth marke?. Of this 
number 458,300 reside in the Metropolitan area. 

The Fort Worth Star-Telegram is an influencing factor in the minds of these people. 
They took to the Star-Telegram for news and your advertised products. 


AMON G. CARTER. Pub 
AMON G ARTER, IR. President ¢ 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 
Without Use of Contests, Sch or Premi — “Just a Good Newspaper” 


Virginia's Only 
All-City Market 


in the 60,000-75,000 
population group! 


not included in the City Zone of any other newspaper) 


The Big, 3-City 
Petersburg Market 


of Petersburg, Hopewell 
and Colonial Heights 


with the ‘Hometown’ Newspaper 


...Daily and Sunday... 


for ALL THREE CITIES in 
this big, fast-growing market! 
Che Progress - Index 
PETERSBURG * VIRGINIA 


Write us, or osk any office of 


/ 
Get the facts: SMALL, BREWER & KENT, Inc. 
Nationa! Representatives 


22 years 
Advertising Experience 
for Hire! 


nq executive, promo- 
1ea-mar trona in con- 
ana trade py ayouf, 


market data and pro 


publications 
organ. 
record. Age 45. Base 
$9,000, dependent upon incen- 
arrangements. Write Box 


Sales Management. 


Experienced Sales Manager Wanted 


Fo firm selling non-food items 


iggressive 
grocer, drug and department 
Must be able t 


division. Age 


stores 


wganize and operate sales 


from 28 to 40 and capable of 
Box 


year 3060 


earning $25,0¢ per 


HIGH SPOT CITIES 


Texa 


% Houston 


Lared 


Lubbock 


Port 
*® San 


% San Antonio 


% Texar 
* Tyler 
*% Waco 


% Wichita Falls 


Utah 


Ogden 
% Salt Lake City 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 


(S.M. Forecast for September, 1954) 


City 
Nat'l 
Index Index Index 
1954 1954 1954 
vs. vs. vs 


1939 1953 1953 


City City 


s (cont.) 


533.5 
0) 496.3 
685.6 
387.0 
460.9 
498.8 
431.6 
455.3 
556.6 
437.8 


Arthur 
Angelo 


kana 


448.5 
388.4 


Vermont 


Burlington 
% Rutland 


Virginia 


Danvi 


% Lynchburg 
Newport News 

% Norfolk 

% Portsmouth 
Richmond 
Roanoke 


Ile 448.5 
345.6 
502.5 
518.5 
552.5 
334.4 
381.2 


Washington 


w Bellingham 

we Everett 

& Seattle 
Spokane 
Tacoma 

%& Yakima 


406.7 
424.0 
379.9 
372.7 
376.0 
428.7 


West Virginia 


% Charleston 
Huntington 
Wheeling 


372.5 
332.9 
259.3 


Wisconsin 


% Appleton 
*% Green Bay 
Kenosha 


La C 


rosse 


% Madison 

% Milwaukee 

% Oshkosh 
Racine 
Sheboygan 
Superior 


Wyoming 
*& Casper 
Cheyenne 


$ 
(Million ) 
September 
1954 


RETAIL SALES FORECAST 
(S.M. Forecast for September, 1954) 
City 
Nat’! 
Index Index Index $ 
1954 1954 1954 (Million) 
vs vs. vs. September 
1941 1953 1953 1954 


City City 


CANADA 


Canada 341.3 100.0 10090 


Alberta 


% Calgary 
Edmonton 


372.9 101.0 101.0 
452.2 96.0 96.0 


British Columbia 


359.0 
286.8 


Vancouver 
* Victoria 


Manitoba 


Winnipeg 


New Brunswick 
Saint John .... 237.6 


Nova Scotia 


w& Halifax 230.6 


Ontario 


Hamilton 
% London 

Ottawa 
*% Toronto 

Windsor 


Quebec 


* Montreal 
% Quebec 


103.0 103.0 
101.0 101.0 


Saskatchewan 


Regina 339.1 


MARKETING MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 


Your Key To More Efficient Distribution 
Are Your product and market information 
up-to-date for sales planning? 

Are your sales territories and quotas 


routed efficiently to 


saiesmen 
f ? 


Are your 
the greatest potential 


markets of 
Make certain by securing the 
services of a young man with proven ex 
i these phases of marketing. 
Dearee in Marketing 


S.M. Box 3062 


they are 


perience in 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Advertising Checking Bureau 
Agency: Harris & Bond, Inc 
Advertising Corporation of Americe .... 
Aero Mayfiower Transit Company 
Agency: Sidener & Van Riper, Inc. 
Air Express 
Agency: Robert W. Orr & Associates, 


Akron Beacon Journal 
Agency: McDaniel, Fisher & 
Spelman Company 
Altoona Mirror 
American Airlines 
Agency: Ruthrauff & Ryan, 


American Machinist 
Agency: Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap 
Associates, Inc 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
(Longlines) 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, |! 


Aviation Age .. see 
Agency: Hazard "Advertising ‘Company 


Batten, Borton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. . 
Bethlehem Globe Times 

Agency: Harvey B. Nelson Advertising 
Biddeford Journal 
Booth Michigon Newspapers 

Agency: The Fred M. Randall Company 


The Burkhardt Company 
Agency: E. C. Watkins & Company 


Capital Airlines . wr 

Agency: Lewis Edwin Ryan Advertising 
Capper-Harman-Slocum, Inc. 

Agency: The Buchen Company 
Carter & Galantin, Inc. 

Agency: Frank C. Jacobi Advertising 
Chicago Daily News 

Agency: Hagerty & Sullivan Inc. 
Chicago Tribune 

Agency: N. W. Ayer and Son, | 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 

Agency: Lang, Fisher & Stashower, Inc. 


Custom Food Products, Inc. 
Agency: Marthens, Galloway & Simms, Inc 


Dallas Morning News 

Agency: Randal! Perry Advertising 
Dallas Times Herald ..... 

Agency: Crook Advertising “Agency 
Davenport Times Democrat 

Agency: L. W. Ramsey Advertising Agency 


Dazey Cone 
Agency: Glee R. Stocker & Associates 
Advertising 


Detroit Times ... 
Agency: Simons Michel son Company 


John T. Everett & Company 
Agency: Archer & Woodbury 


First 3 Markets Group, Inc. 
Agency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 


Food Engineering 


Fort Wayne News Sentinel 

Agency: Miller Advertising Company 
Fort Worth Star Telegram 

Agency: Rowland Broiles Company 


Four Wheels, Inc. 
Agency: H. M. Gross Company 


Gordner Displays 
Agency: W. Craig Chambers, Inc. 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1954 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


James Groy, Inc. . ee eee ee 
Agency: Hickey- Murphy, i 


Greensboro News Record 
Agency: Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 


Hickey-Murphy, Div. of James Gray .... 70 
Schuyler Hopper Company 


House Beautiful 
Agency: Anderson & Cairns, Inc 


Knickerbocker Case Company .......... 
Agency: Elliot, Jaynes & Baruch 


Mutual Don Lee 
Agency: R. W. Webster Advertising 


Little Falls Times 


Louisville Courier Journal 
Agency: Zimmer McClaskey, Advertising 


McCall's 
Agency: Cunningham & Walsh, Inc 


McClatchy Newspapers 
Agency: J. Walter Thompson Company 


McGraw Hill Publishing Company 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc 


Marsteller, Gebhardt & Reed, Inc. 
Meriden Record Journal 
Middletown Press 


Midwest Farmpaper Unit 
Agency: Olmsted & Foley 


Minneapolis Star & Tribune 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc. 


Moline ay ee island Argus 
Agency lement T. Hanson Advertising 


NBC Film Division 

Agency: Grey Advertising Agency Inc. 
NBC Radio 

Agency: Grey Advertising Agency Inc 
National Business Publications 

Agency: G. M. Basford Company 


National Cor Rental System, Inc. ....... 
Agency: Gene Rison & Associates 


National Folding Box Company, Inc. ..... 
Agency: Smith, Hagel & Snyder, Inc 


National Petroleum News 
Agency: Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


Nationai Retail Industry Show 
Agency: Robert Conahay Inc. 


Newark News 


New Bedford Standard Times 
Agency: Rossi & Hirshson 


New London Day 
— Gordon Schonfarber & Associates, 
nc. 


Newport News 


New York. Times 

Agency: Franklin Spier, Inc. 
Norristown Times Herald 

Agency: The Wm. H. H. Neville Company 
Norwalk Hour 


Ohio Farmer 

Agency: The Buchen Company 
Daily Oklahoman & Times 

Agency: Lowe Runkle Company 
Omaha World Herald 

Agency: Bozell & Jacobs, Inc. 


Oravisual, Inc. 


Orlando Sentinel-Ster 
Agency: Hammond, Inc 


Passaic Herald News 


Penton Publishing Company ... asia 
Agency: Beaumont, Heller & Sperling ‘Ine 


Peoria Journal-Star 
Agency: Arbingast, Becht & Associates Inc 


Petersburg Progress-Index 
Agency: Bennett-Evans Company 


Pictorial Review 
Agency: Charlies W. Hoyt Company, Inc 


Pittsfield Berkshire Evening Eagle ... 
Portland Press Herald Express 


Pottsville Pa. Republican 

Agency: Harvey B. Nelson Advertising 
Practical Builder 

Agency: Hal Stebbins, Inc. 


Purchasing Magazine 
Agency: Hazard Advertising Company 


Railway Express Agency ............... 
Agency: Benton & Bowles, Inc 


Raleigh News & Observer 
Agency: George Warner, Advertising 


Remington Rand 
Agency: Leeford Advertising Agency, Inc 


Research Institute of America 
Agency: The Schuyler Hopper Company 


Reynolds Metals Company 
Agency: Buchanan & Company, Inc 


Roanoke Times & World News 
Agency: The Gasman-Levin Co., 


Sales Letters, Inc. 
Sales Management 


Salisbury Post 
Agency: The J. Carson Brantley 
Advertising Agency 


San Diego Union & Tribune ............. 
Agency: Barnes Chase Company 

South Bend Tribune 
Agency: Lamport, Fox, Prell & Dolk, Inc 


Spokane Spokesman-Review & Daily 
Chronicle 
Agency: How. J. Ryan & Son 


Stamford Advocate 


State Journal Advertising Bureau ... 
Agency: Critchfield & Company 


Successful Farming 
Agency: L. E. McGivena & Company, Inc 


Taunton Gazette 


J. Walter Thompson Company 


The Thornton Company 
Agency: Mitchell Werbeil, Advertising 


United Air Lines .. 
Agency: N. W Ayer & Son, 


WTAR (Norfolk) +: 
Agency: Laura Lambe Advertising 


Wall Street Journal 
Agency: Bozell & Jacobs. Inc, 


Westinghouse Broadcasting Company 
Agency: Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 


Woonsocket Call 
— Gordon Schonfarber & Associates 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


THE SCRATCH PAD 


By 7. Harry Thompson 


Friends, enemies, and visiting bird- 
watchers: Here’s a line from Emer- 
son I think we all can paste in our 
Do the thing you fear and the 
{ fear is certain.” 


hats: 
death 


It is some kind of psychic phenom- 
enon when someone steals a Gideon 
Bible from a hotel room. They say 


¢ . ] 
if reall 


happens. 

e 
Add antiphrastic similes: As _ reli- 
able as a wooden fire-escape. 


Revised version: For want of a 
nail, the manicurist was out of busi- 


ness, 


‘Too late for classification, I thought 
of a tropical theme-song for Father’s 
Day: “Oh, My Papaya!” 


Miriam Lewis, of Curtis Publish- 
ing’s Research Department, thinks it 
appropriate that the account of San- 
ta’s Village went to the Harry M. 
Frost agency. Like when Ayer had 
the Lincoln-Zephyr advertising, she 
figures. 


A local children’s shop has a pat 
slogan on its delivery-truck: “We 


Major In Minors.” 


An old-timer is one who can re- 
member the Adams Express Company. 


Guyon Madison says a_ seafood 
house whose slogan is “If it floats, 
we have it” is troubled by wise guys 
who keep asking for Esther Williams. 


Aside to M. B. McDonald, secre- 
tary of Miami’s Florida Power & 
Light Company: Thanks for the flock 
of “Yankee Brow-Moppers” you sent 
me. An ingenious promotion-piece. 


120 


Henry Obermeyer wonders why 
no radio or TV station:has adopted 
the trade-mark of a pair of kitten’s 
feet, with the legend: “Wee Paws 

. for station identification.” 


Acknowledging a toastmaster’s in- 
troduction a while back, Ed Wynn 
said: “I am very happy to be here. In 
fact, at my age, I’m very happy to be 
anvwhere.” 


Write Phil Miles and Dave Parry 
of New York’s Lynn Farnol Com- 
pany: “The attached bib for the 
use of diners at the Riker’s Corner 
Houses along the Syracuse-to-Buffalo 
leg of the new New York State 
Thruway offers motorists approved 
safe-driving suggestions. From the 
viewpoint of the motorist, there is no 
more important admonition than to 
get off the highway when you are 
tired. There’s a great stimulation 
and refreshment in food and coffee.” 
Want to peek? 


How to live long and enjoy the 
New York State Thruway 


1. Keep a safe distance behind 
the car ahead. 

2. Pass only when you _ have 
ample room ahead. 


3. In rounding turns, slow down 
and keep to the right. 

4. Govern your speed by driv- 
ing conditions & weather. 

5. At night, be able to stop 
within range of your headlights. 


6. Never park on the highway 
pavement. 


7. Have your car checked regu- 
larly. 


8. Don’t pass while climbing a 


hill 


9. When tired, rest or refresh 
vourself with coffee and a snack. 


10. De-emotionalize your driv- 
ing, be courteous, even to the 
road hog 


Gwnats: Air-borne pests that drive 
you gnuts. 


Bill Peck got a bang out of an item 
in a local super market ad about 
Plumrose Brand Canadian Bacon, ‘‘a 
product of Denmark.” 


I find Liberace’s first name as hard 
to remember as my license-number. 
It’s “Wladziu.” Could be onomato- 
poeia for a sneeze. 


Travel literature is one of my 
favorite forms of fiction. 


Sign on a service-station truck, re- 
ported by the Patuxent River Tester: 
“Tnvite us to vour next blowout. 


“Sanforized” gets a twist on a 
column-head with: “Advice to the 
Forlorn.” 


A public-relation man’s _ biggest 
headache must be the impersonne/, to 
coin a word. 


Alice Faye: “If that briefcase 
of yours is just full of orchestra- 
tions, Phil, what was it that 
clinked like a bottle when you 
put it down?” 


“Beethoven's 


Phil Harris: 
Fifth.” 


Cute lead-line by a retailer of G-FE 
air-conditioners this past summer: 
“Roasting in an oven is for the 


birds!” 


In the little literary group were 
fans of Shelley, Keats, Lord Byron, 
Rupert Brooke, Browning. You could 
have knocked me over with a_ book- 
jacket when Tessie O’Paque piped 
up: ‘Tennyson, anyone?” 


Asked on a quiz-program the latest 
slang at school, a girl offered: “Dig 
that crazy prehistoric.” Upon fur- 
ther questioning, she defined a pre- 
historic as “anyone over twenty- 
one.” Sure, sure! 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


To sel where you never could before 


> 


American Specializes In Fast Shipments 
If you've been kept from a prime market because of faster serv- 
ice by local competition, it’s about time you did business by air. 
With shipments arriving in hours by airfreight, you'll find you 
can overcome this delivery disadvantage and enjoy a wider mar- 
ket for your product. 


You'll find, too, American Airlines Airfreight is the logical car- 
rier to serve any new sales territory you might consider. For, only 
American provides fast and frequent service to two-thirds of the 
top thirty retail markets—all twenty-three of the leading indus- 
trial states. American Airlines, Cargo Sales Division, 100 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


AMERICAN AIRFREIGHT ALSO LEADS IN 


COVERAGE — American serves more leading 
retail and industriai centers than any 
other Airline. 

CAPACITY—American has the greatest cargo 
capacity of any airline with the right 
space at the right places. 

EXPERIENCE — first with scheduled airfreight 
service, American has the experience to 
provide expert handling. 


Stones tates ete AMERICAN AIRLINES 


YOU CAN get the store display and retail sup- 
port for your brand that you want by getting 
more buying action from your advertising. You 
get more buying action when you place your 
advertising in the newspaper—the medium 
from which people do practically all their 
buying. 

People turn to the newspaper with a per- 
sonal interest they give to no other medium. 
They depend on it for participation in the 
affairs of their own community. It is the primary, 
and for most the sole, source of the informa- 
tion and guidance they want and use in daily 
life. 


As Chicago's most dynamic newspaper, the 
Tribune is bought, read and bought from by 
hundreds of thousands more families than are 
reached by any other Chicago newspaper. The 
buying of readers attracted to the Tribune dur- 
ing the twelve-month period ended December 
31, 1953, over $58,000,000.00 in advertising 
—far more than has ever been placed in a simi- 
lar period in any other newspaper. 

A Tribune representative will be glad to 
show you how you can use the Tribune to get 
more sales for your brand and a consumer 
franchise that will place you in a stronger 
market position. Why not ask him to call? 


SHIGAGOMIRIBUN 


New York City 
E. P. Struhsacker 
220 E. 42nd St. 


ADVERTISING SALES Chicoge Detroit 
. . reter 
REPRESENTATIVES 1333 Tribune Tower 


W. E. Botes 
Penobscot Bidg. 


San Francisco 
Fitzpatrick & Chamberlin 
155 Montgomery St. 


Los Angeles 
Fitzpatrick & Chamberlin 
1127 Wilshire Biva. 


